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**Here is Dean Shailer Mathews’ greatest book’’— 


The Faith of Modernism 


Such is Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison’s estimate of the new volume by Dean Mathews 


recently from the press. 
his appraisal as follows: 


Dr. Morrison, in his enthusiasm concerning the book, continues 


“Tt is marked with unusual candor, originality, scholarship and literary precision. 
Dean Mathews lets Modernism take the offensive. The author bears his testimony to the 
faith that is in him with no hint of apology. He invades the citadels of orthodoxy and takes 
captive all its treasures of faith: not one precious value that the past has given us is lost. 
One wonders whether Dean Mathews’ mind opens more hospitably toward the future or 
toward the past. But the Faith of Modernism as he interprets it is no compromise or via 
media; it is a faith of its own, with clear-cut convictions and insight. Every issue which the 
fundamentalist discussion has conjured up is squarely met—the character of the Bible, the 
results of criticism, the reality of God, the deity of Jesus, the virgin birth, evolution, the 
atonement and all the rest. I have not found a book that covers the issues so well, whose 
every paragraph rings with intellectual honesty, and whose net effect is both emancipative 


and confirmative.”’ 


Price of book, $1.50. 


(We pay postage) 





Other New and Challenging Books on Religious Themes 


Fundamental Ends of Life: 
What Men Want 


By Rufus M. Jones. The world is passing 
through a period of agony and confusion. A 
deep-lving and baffling ailment has fallen upon 
the human family, but no one can prescribe an 
effective remedy. In fact, but few seem to be 
certain what diagnosis covers the present con- 
dition of humanity. Dr. Jones holds that the 
diticulty has been that men have looked for 
economic and political solutions while ail the 
titme the trouble is deeper than that, and the 
retnedy, too, must go deeper. “If we are ever 
to rebuild the world.” he says,“‘we must first 
of all begin to build it by reconstructing our 
own inner epirits."" Thar is the message of his 
new book, the reading of which by ten thou- 
sand ministers would start the world on the 
right track toward the salvation of its soul 


Except Ye Be Born Again 


By Philip Cabot. The author is a Harvard 


man, who “‘succeeded"’ in bic business, in the 


opinion of hie friends, but who now coniesses 
that, in his own estimation, he grossly failed 
His striking article, ‘The Conversion of a Sin- 


ner,”” the appearance of which in the Atlantic 
Monthly attracted countrywide attention, is 
reprinted in this new volume as one of the 
eleven chapters. Mr. Cabot says: “I do not 
attempt to advise people better than myself 
what they ought to do, but 1 would not have 
any of them repeat the blunders I have made 
Conversion is the acid test of effective faith 
It comes to many in early life; to me it did not 
come until after I was fifty. Thus, the thirty, 
best vears of my life were wasted. I have earn- 
estly tried here to point out to others the 
causes of my failure that they may avoid my 
fate." 5 


Christianity and the Race 
Problem 


By J. H. Oldham. This new publication 
from the pen of the secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council is the most import- 
ant and most authoritative book available on 
the difficult question of race relationships. In 
his study. the author takes account of the bio- 
logical, political, ecomomic and other aspects 
of the problem. $2.25 (Paper $1.00) 


Christ the Truth 


By William Temple, Bishop of Manchester. 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough says of this book: “It 
is not a book for the man who turns to a library 
for an aesthetic and emotional substitute for 
thought. It comes out of years of intellectual 
discipline. And only a genuinely disciplined 
mind can meet its requirements But when 
this is done, what a contribution it makes to 
one's apprehension of the Christian religion as 
& great and solid structure in the life of man! 
You disagree with particular positions taken 
by the Bishop of Manchester, but the book as 
a whole stands there like a mountain against 
the sky.” 2.50 


Evolution, Knowledge and 
Religion 


By Stewart A. McDowell, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. A main conclusion of this 
work is that you cannot find Reality in Being, 
neither can you find it in Becoming. The only 
tning that is is Personality.’ A practical state- 
ment of the author's conclusion is that we can 
gain access to the knowledge of God only when 
Christ and we become deep friends. Evolution 
in its upward progress amounts to a course of 
preparation to qualify us for the intimacy with 
Jesus by which we acquire thi« superior apecies 
of knowledge of God. The reading of this book 
will give your mind something to do for awhile, 
but the final harvest will be well worth the 
time and thought given it. 1.00 


Living Issues in Religious 
Thought 


By H. G. Wood, Professor of New Testa- 
ment literature and church history at the Selly 
Oak Colleges. The work covers the period from 
George Fox to Bertrand Russell, and Dr. Hough 
remarks that “Here for once Mr. Russell meets 
a mind whose eword play has a sureness and 
dexterity that surpasses his own.” “A revival 
of Christianity in the true sense of those much 
abused words" is the author's purpose in the 
book. Some chapter headings are: “The Moral 
Seepticism of Today,"’ “Liberal Protestantism 
and Modernist Criticism,” “The Next Revival 
of Religion,” and “Personal Religion and Social 
Progrees."" $2.00 


History of Religion in the 
United States 


By Henry K. Rowe, of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. The history of religion in 
America has never been written adequately. 
As in the case of other countries, it has been 
treated exclusively as a history of the church 
and from the clerical point of view, or it has 
been dismiseed by secular historians in a few 
paragraphs. The author of this new work makes 
& most successful attempt to fill this gap, hold- 
ing that the religious phases of American his- 
tory deserve broad and sympathetic interpre- 
tation which shall show that religion has played 
no mean part in the making of this free and 
democratic nation. Chapters on “The Heritage 
from Overseas,”’ “‘ Massachusetts Experiments,” 
“Tendencies Toward Liberalism," “The Conse- 
quences of Freedom,"’ “Religion on the Fron- 
tier,” “Adventures in Altruism,” “The Religi- 
ous Mind in the Making,” “Rationalizing Re- 
ligion,”’ “Socializing Religion,” “Spiritualizing 
Religion,” “The Churches,” “Tendencies 
Toward Unity.” $1.75 


The Gospel at Corinth 


By Richard Roberts. This author richly 
rewards his readers’ confidence in him as & 
writer in this unusual series of sermons, all of 
which are based upon St. Paul's first epistle to 
the Corinthians. Some of the seventeen ser- 
mon titles: “On Keeping First Things First,” 
“The Timeless Cross,"’ “Jerry-Building the 
Temple,” “Christ's Fools,” “The Sacrament of 
Life,” and “‘The Life Beyond Life." $1.75 


Why I Believe in Religion 


By Charles R. Brown. The Washington 
Gladden lectures for the year 1923. “Written 
in a very plain hand for everyday people,” 
these chapters are full of suggestion for preachers 
planning sermons on the big planks of religion. 
Here are the themes covered: “The Belief in 
God,” “The Person of Christ,” “The Power of 
Atonement,” “The Value of Prayer,” “The 
Use of the Bible,” and “The Hope of Future 
Life.” $1.50 


And do not overlook Fosdick’s MODERN USE OF THE 
BIBLE, ($1.60) of which we have already sold 2000 copies 
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EDITORIAL 


Futility of War System 
ty Maintain Peace 


Tl 
Be. m the illusions of military force as a means of 

king more secure the pledged word of the nations in 
ny compact of peace. Steadily it is being seen that 
when the crisis comes the only peace force that can be 
lepended is international good faith. Ramsay 
Macdonald’s labor government saw the principle but 
accepted the Geneva protocol, with its huge plan “to 
make war compulsory, 


+} 


the French government to go in on other terms. 


Cham! 


-ADILY the minds of statesmen are moving away 


upon 


” because he could not prevail on 
Mr. 
erlain’s conservative government reaffirms the 
and honor principle in the act of rejecting the 
1, and almost rocks the structure of the league 
itself when he insists upon a return to regional alliances 
enemies—France, Britain, Germany and 
Belgium—with common guarantees, as offering greater 
mise of security than the league’s more general 
“After all,” he says, “our dependence must 
be upon the good faith of the peoples themselves.” And 
Ambassador Houghton with the great state- 
ment in his London address that “peace is an adventure 
in faith,” and Senator Borah with his emphasis upon 
the basic importance debt, on 

¢ ground that repudiation or evasion in the elementary 
matter of paying a promissory note weakens the basis 
of confidence upon which any conceivable structure of 
nternational peace must rest. The trend of statesmanly 
thinking is clearly in the direction of the conclusion 
teached by Mr. S. O. Levinson in that masterful analysis 
of “sanctions” which appeared in The Christian Century 
tome weeks ago in an article entitled, “Can Peace be 


! potential 


covenant 


how come 


of France funding her 
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Enforced?” and which has been read by the leaders in 
both America and Europe without evoking a single 
opposing reply. It is our belief that Mr. Levinson by 
his exposure of the fallacy of “sanctions” utterly de- 
molished the whole theory of force in the relations of 
states and prepared the way for statesmanship to reject 
with intelligence every peace plan that proposes to 
utilize the war system as a means of abolishing war. 
the Women’s Con- 
ference in Washington last January states the position 
to which or late “T feel 
informa- 


President Coolidge’s message to 


mankind must soon come: 


strongly that public opinion, based on proper 
working through agencies that the common man 
see and understand, be made the 
authority Nor is it 


that a worldwide public opinion which frowned upon 


ti yn, 
ultimate 
believable 


may may 


among the nations. 
war would be defied by any nation, however powerful. 


The interdependence of peoples and nations becomes 
more marked with every year. 


None dare court isolation. None may risk the ill opinion 


None can stand alone. 
seen gh aingy sie 3 
of civilization. 


Dean Inge, 
Missionary 


MERICANS will do ill if they fall into a stiff mood 
of resentment when our British visitors indulge in 
Nothing could 
be more wholesome for us than to have the unconstrained 


the very natural impulse to preach to us. 


opinions of our distinguished guests on America’s 
since the war. We do not share the churlish feelings with 
which some have reacted to Dean Inge’s sermon in the 
New York cathedral. On the contrary, the dean of St. 
Paul’s not only proved himself a preacher of true courage, 


623 


policy 
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but he did us honor by addressing himself directly to our 
conscience. It was a great text for him to adopt: To 
whomsoever much is given of him shall much be required. 
Though his utterances were not confined to the interna- 
tional situation, he dwelt with great candor and earnestness 
upon America’s responsibility for the peace of the world. 
There has been a strong tendency since 1919 for the Amer- 
ican conscience to fall into a cynical mood concerning this 
nation’s position of leadership in the peace movement. Mul- 
titudes among us have been willing to accept our refusal 
to go into the league either as the abandonment of any 
attempt at leadership or the proof that our leadership was 
The phrases which we had for a generation 
grown accustomed to use as expressive of our peculiar 


not respected. 


relation to the peace aspirations of mankind turned to ashes 
on our lips in view of the outcome of the war. And now 
when one speaks of America’s peculiar responsibility one 
is met by the reply that the only thing for America to do 
is to crawl penitently under the tent of the league and 
take a humble place with the nations of whose society we 
Unworthy we are, no 
doubt, but not as these defamers of our country’s charac- 
ter make out. 


have proved ourselves unworthy. 


Privileged we are, beyond peradventure. 
Our peculiar responsibility rests not upon our superior vir- 
tue but upon the matchless privilege with which providence 
has blessed us—in our physical and political detachment, 
Dean 
Inge is right when he puts it squarely up to us either to 


in our youthfulness, in our inexhaustible resources. 


come into the league of nations or to propose something 
better. 


from the menace of 


“Europe,” he says, “looks to America to save it 
another war.” That Europe would 
not listen to us if we propose something better than the 
league is preposterous. To propose something better in- 
volves no assumption of superior virtue on our part; it 
implies only that we humbly desire to make whatever con- 
The 
nations expect it of us, and we can expect no less of our- 
selves. 


tribution our unique situation may enable us to make. 


Internationalism 
East and West 


UT DEAN INGE is misinformed about the spirit of 

the middle west. He said that the dwellers in New 
York feel themselves nearer the old world than do those 
who dwell in the middle west, a fact not likely to be dis- 
puted. But west of 
New York think of Europe “as preferring fighting to busi- 
ness, 


he also said that those who dwell 
and he held that so unimaginative a notion was 


But 


the dean does not know the west or he would not have 


“unworthy of a great nation,” as indeed it would be. 


fallen into the error which quite inevitably would define 
itself in his mind by a restricted contact with a provincial 
section of this country. It is too bad that Dean Inge could 
not have visited the west. He would have been amazed at 
the greater cosmopolitanism that obtains west of the Alle- 
He would have 
found an independence of spirit akin to his own, and 


ghenys than on the Atlantic seaboard. 


a refreshing freedom from the standardization of opinion 
which propaganda produces. New York is a huge nest of 
propaganda headquarters—denominational, interdenomina- 
fional, philanthropic, social, international. The eastern 
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mind which Dean Inge touched was pretty largely—in rm 
spect of its international opinions, quite certainly—a head. 
quarters’ mind, a mind formed on pretty much one pattern, 
The good dean should have come west. We suggest tha 
when he returns home he have a talk with his fellow Brit. 
isher, Rev. Leyton Richards, of Birmingham. Dr. Rich. 
ards spent considerable time in the east and formed the 
same prejudiced opinion of the west as that which Deap 
Inge expresses. But eventually he came west, and stayed 
long enough to catch the spirit of the west and to let the 
false picture which the east had given him fade out. When 
he came into the west Dr. Richards was speaking the 
stereotyped New York-British view of the league of na- 
tions. Returning, he publicly declared his acceptance of the 
plan for the outlawing of war and his demand for a radical 
revision of the constitution of the league. It is unfor. 
tunate that our European visitors get their conception of 
American public opinion from the Atlantic coast, for the 
foreign policy of the United States is finally determined 
by the states which Dean Inge thinks of as holding views 
“unworthy of a great nation,” and the public opinion of 
these states is neither for the league of nations nor for 
that unethical and unworthy isolation which the dean thinks 
of as the league’s only alternative. 


Germany’s Proposal 
to Outlaw War 


HE OUTLAWRY MOVEMENT, being American 

in its origin, proceeds on the assumption that the first 
proposal to the nations to abolish the war system will b 
made by the United States. This is logical and natura 
enough, and there are many reasons why America should 
take the lead in this movement. But it is well enough to 
consider the possibility of some other nation taking the 
lead—not by being appointed by some committee or other 
authority to do it, but by just going ahead and doing it! 
A decisive step toward the outlawry of war was taken by 
Germany when in her informal suggestion to England that 
she be included in a pact with Britain, France and Bel- 
gium she let it be known that she would absolutely guar- 
antee the present western boundary as drawn by the treaty 
of Versailles, and that, with respect to the eastern bout 
dary, while she hoped eventually to alter it by negotiation 
and diplomacy, she would pledge herself never to go # 
war about it. The significance of this proposal for the 
larger peace movement has not been discussed. If the 
authority of the government that made this proposal cai 
be assumed—and the fact that the offer has been renewed 
with von Hindenberg’s approval, since his election as pres 
dent, would seem to indicate that the popular will is fully 
behind it—we have here a proposal in principle strikingly 
like that to outlaw war. Germany accepts as final the loss 
of Alsace-Lorraine and the boundary drawn on the west 
With respect to her other boundary she cannot consent 
its finality, but she does consent to relinquish her sovereigt 
right to go to war about it. There is no court of law 
which she can appeal, but she is willing to abjure war 
the ground that the inherent merit of her case will be 
acknowledged, if not by some tribunal to which it ® 
eventually presented, then by direct negotiation with the 
interested powers themselves. One can hardly imagine ® 
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any nation’s life, an issue more acute than that of the 


eastern boundary of Germany. It is fully as acute as the 
immigration question could be with us or with Australia. 
Yet Germany volunteers to remove this issue by treaty 
from the threat of war and leave it to the justice of world 
pinion. It is a chastened Germany that makes this pro- 
posal, a helpless Germany, and this fact has its place in 
explaining why the proposal has been made. But it is 
so an instructed Germany that makes it, a Germany that 
has begun to learn by the tragic outcome of the war that 
it is better to trust the processes of justice, though they 
be slow, than to trust the sword. 


Churches in Hectic Era 
of Building Operations 


HE CORRESPONDENT who recently called our 
gratin to the estimate carried in an architectural 
magazine of $375,000,000 as the sum to be spent on new 
church buildings in the United States this year underscored 
a condition that should be carefully regarded. America’s 
churches are in the full tide of an unparalleled period of 
physical expansion. If, to the total to be spent this year 
n churches, there should be added the cost of new church 
schools, hospitals, asylums and other investments, it is 
likely that it would produce an aggregate of fully half a 
billion dollars’ worth of new cpnstruction. The extent to 
vhich American congregations are taking on themselves 
these increased financial commitments is suggested by the 
imnouncement made this week from Pittsburgh that one in 
every five of the Methodist churches in Allegheny county, 
which includes that city, is worshiping in a building not yet 
What is true in this denomination is true in 
Nor are these, as units, small affairs. 
The half million dollar church in the town with fewer than 
fifty thousand inhabitants is becoming increasingly prev- 


hive years old. 


most of the others. 


alent. 


Dangers Lurk in 
Property Growth 


WO DANGERS stand out conspicuously in this rush 

of church building. The first is the danger of faulty 
design—churches devoting space to features which are more 
likely to prove fads than permanences. Bishop Joseph F. 
Berry, in a recent magazine article, told of the number of 
churches in which he has seen what was designed as a gym- 
nasium doing duty as a storeroom or as the scene of an 
ocasional supper. The second danger is of a graver 
When a congregation obligates itself to finance a 
building investment involving several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, it by that act, in most cases, gives hostages 
to the present social and economic order. One real business 
penic within the next half dozen years and a large number 
{ American churches would find themselves in desperate 
case. Almost unconsciously, the ministry and member- 
hips of such churches becomes concerned in the preserva- 
tion of the status quo. It would be tragic if now, when 


ature. 


‘very aspect of life calls for a daringly prophetic religious 
ministry, the churches should deliver their souls to the 
keeping of the very social order from which the spirit of 
man seeks salvation. 


Yet that is exactly the danger in- 
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herent in the present hectic construction activity. Before 
we rejoice too loudly over the increase in the value of 
denominational property, we will do well to ask ourselves 
again, “At what price were these great edifices bought ?” 


An Adventure of 
Folly and Mischief 


HAT SENSIBLE AMERICAN is there who 

does not plainly see the folly and mischief of the 
play-battle just staged by our navy off Hawaii? We say 
folly, for the results are uninterpretable by the experts 
themselves. The battle is variously declared a victory for 
the attacking force, a victory for the defending force and 
a draw. The expense has been enormous, making the 
President’s economy program look sick. But the folly 
and waste are not the worst part of it. The whole adven- 
ture has wrought and is working incalculable mischief. 
We hear stories of a Japanese warship standing off the 
edge of the battle stage and watching every movement. 
Other stories of the unrestricted use of Pearl harbor by 
Japanese fishermen, thus enabling spies to have easy knowl- 
edge of the location of munition repositories, of the plan 
by which the harbor is mined and of the whole strategy 
of its defense. Dispatches also tell of resentment in Japan 
and of the strengthening of the military party against the 
inroads liberalism had hitherto been making. As a dis- 
closure of the degree of seriousness with which the four- 
power pact in the Pacific is taken by our government this 
maneuver is worth more than volumes of felicitous speech- 
es. For the fieet to proceed now to Australian waters will 
be to cap the climax of this adventure of mischief-making. 
What is needed is action for cultivating and recipro- 
cating the friendly spirit manifested by Japan in 1922 
when we abandoned a policy in the Pacific based on force 
and laid the foundation of a policy of cooperation. As the 
New York World puts it, “we could profitably play peace 
games as well as war games in the Pacific ocean.” But 
these peace games are more difficult to play than the war 
game. Yet an intelligent statemanship at Washington could 
work wonders in the task of uniting orient and occident 
in a cooperative fellowship of nations if, instead of making 
a show of war, it would extend a hand of peace and friend- 
ship. 


Senator Wheeler 
Is Vindicated 


FTER TEN MINUTES deliberation the jury in the 

federal court in Montana vindicated Senator Wheeler 
of the charges preferred against him by Ex-Attorney Gen- 
eral Dougherty. The first 
was by the Borah committee, the second by the senate after 
thoroughly reviewing the Borah findings, and now the 
third by a jury of his peers. It might be called a fourth 
for the federal judge who sat in the case, a Republican, 
practically told the jury in his instructions that the govern- 
ment had no case. Certainly the new attorney general 
would be justified in quashing the indictment brought in the 
District of Columbia. It is little more than a repetition 
of the Montana indictment and has already given ground 
for the charge of persecution. It is understood that Sen- 


This is his third vindication. 
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ator Borah has asked for the privilege of defending his 
colleague should trial be demanded in Washington, and 
Both 


Senator 


that Samuel Untermeyer has made a like request. 
without fee, as did 
Meanwhile, 


senate committee under 


men will, of 
Walsh in the 


guilty by the 


course, serve 
the men found 


Wheeler’s 


have not yet been found guilty or cleared in 


Montana case. 
Senator 
chairmanship, 


the federal courts. Several of the chief witnesses are out 


of reach of the courts and defiantly serve notice that they 


intend to stay out of reach. 


A Sordid Controversy 


ewes ARE BORN PRESBYTERIANS; some 
achieve Presbyterianism through the strenuous, 
not to say drastic, intellectual process of subscribing 
confession of faith; all rest of 


to the Westminster the 


us have Presbyterianism thrust upon us. For we live 


closely knit 


in any way affects one religious group affects the whole 


in a society. All that goes on in or that 
religious community, which, in turn, includes the entire 
American society. The entire church is watching and has 
a stake in what is going on today in Presbyterian circles. 
How it feels to be a modern youth, born under the 
provisions of the “covenant” in Presbyterian doctrine, 
baptized in infancy into the fellowship, trained to loyalty 
toward that fellowship, and then, as intellectual and 
ethical maturity comes on, to be faced with a three- 
the 
Westminster confession of faith, as the test by which 
all official : 


hundred-year-old theological document such as 


‘ts and doctrines of the denomination must 
e mea how all this feels to the oncoming gen- 
been 


from young Presbyterians. The latest of 


eration has revealed repeatedly of late in pro- 
nouncements 
these was reported from the convention of Presbyterian 
students assembled in Ann Arbor, noted in our news and 
editorial columns. These young people believe that sub- 
the 


They thi 


scription to Westminster confession should be 
abolished. 


age to which the ministers 


es an intellectual bond- 
and 


ubjected. 


invol 
elders governing the 
denomination should not be 

How strenuous is the experience in consciously sub- 
scribing to the Westminster confession is partially re- 


vealed in the controversies which have rocked the 


denomination for years, and which at the coming ses- 


j the 
threat of a split in the church, the same threat which 


sion of the general assembly in Columbus, renew 
has been heard in advance of the past three or four an- 
that body. Of 
in the twentieth century subscribes to this ancient docu- 
The total c 
versy rages about the question of the degree of reserva 


Mani- 
Dr. Coffin and 


nual sessions of course no one living 


ment without mental reservations. yntro- 
tion with which each takes this elaborate creed. 
festly the degree differs in the case of 
that of Dr. Macartney. Between them there are almost 
infinite variations. 

The 
peaceful or belligerent, is forced, willy-nilly, is becom- 
It is often bewildered in attempts 


American public upon whom Presbyterianism, 


ing ever more alert 
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to discover what the controversy is all about. And j 
is increasingly restive under the shocks of warfare 
which seems to involve so little that is of real value j 
shaping the spiritual life of the community. 

What is actually involved in the fight which is nowy 
centering at Princeton seminary? The president, D; 
J. Ross Stevenson, and one of the professors, Dr. Charles 
R. Erdman, are under attack. Upon what grounds? 
What have they done or said? What do they believe 
which they ought not to believe; what do they not be. 
lieve which they ought to believe? Their shortcoming; 
or over-reachings are alleged to lie in the realm oj 
doctrine, of theology. The fact that this is true seems 
to most Americans ominous, and inimical to true reliy 
ious liberty. But, given the fact, what is the nature of 
their theological irregularity? Are they modernists’ 
Are they seducers of the faithful, open or covert perver. 
ters of the creed officially approved by the denomina 
tion? 

He would be an ingenious modernist who could de. 
tect modernism in their views; and he must be a hyper 
fundamentalist who detects in them apostacy from the 
strictest fundamentalism. Yet they appear to be not 
soundly enough fundamentalist to commend themselves 
to Dr. Macartney, Dr. Machen, Dr. 
coterie which they are assembling 


Kennedy, and the 
about them from 


near and far. The secular press and the general public 


seem forced to smell politics in recent movements, in- 


fluences which cannot be accounted for by zeal for 


theological regularity. Dr. Stevenson and Dr. Erdman 
incumbents of offices which are wanted for and 


by others, 


are 
That conclusion has been quite generally 
reached by disinterested observers. 

It is a relief to the religious community generally t 
have this motive and these facts come to the fore. Sell: 
seeking is offensive and exceedingly regrettable. But 
it is intelligible. If theological controversies are to be 
waged in the twentieth century upon the shadings of 
doctrinal belief represented by Dr. Stevenson’s and Dr 
Irdman’s divergencies from fundamentalism, there 
cause not only for bewilderment but for great alarm 
If, on the other 
1and, Dr. Macartney and Dr. Machen have yielded t 


1 
4 
ul 


for the most essential spiritual values. 


1e seductions of power, and are willing to sacrifice 
ethical values to a lust for place on their own part and 
in reward of their followers, there is cause for grit! 
and shame for such display of weakness. But this ® 
degenerated Individuals _ have 
yielded to debasing ethical influences. They will suc 
ceed up to a certain point. But their ultimate failure 
is assured. 


personal ambition. 


The cause of liberal-mindedness will be advanced b} 
The spirit of truth is more 
than truth. Certainly ‘the spirit of Christ is more tha 


theol gy. 


the joining of this issue. 


No powers can finally prevail against the 
spirit which their friends have long known to reside ™ 
the souls of Dr. Stevenson and Dr. Erdman. Whe, 
several years ago, a theological controversy raged abou! 
Dr. Day at the Presbyterian theological seminary ® 
the Pacific coast, his most vehement opponents wet 
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compelled to yield homage to the beautiful and Christly 
spirit which he maintained throughout. With all of hi- 
pronounced intellectual modernism, this spirit which 
enveloped him made him through long years invulner 
ble against the most savage attacks of theological foes. 
Dr. Stevenson and Dr. Erdman do dare to be irenic 
They are each and both thorough-go- 
But they dare what 
some of their fellow-fundamentalists of the Macartne: 


n their spirit. 
ng fundamentalists in theology. 


Machen group esteem a malignant crime: they are will- 
ing to live at peace with those who differ from them 
They are willing to fellowship with 
some who are classified as modernists. 


ntellectually. 
They have com 
mitted what is apparently a sin unpardonable to Dr 
1ey and his following: they are willing to permit 

meek and sorely bestead liberals in the general assembly 
vote for Dr. Erdman for the moderatorship. He was 
the candidate whom Dr. Macartney defeated for the 
fice last year. He is reputed to be under considera- 
candidate again this year. Again and again 
the past, breaches have been healed, and the bitter- 
y aroused has been assuaged, by supporting the 
feated candidate of the preceding year. Dr. Macart- 
his following will have none of this spirit of 


nas 


ncession. All who have opposed or do oppose their 
platiorm and program are rebels, and they must be 


| as such to the end. 





These rebels may be sound 
n the theological faith; it is enough to condemn them 
hey have not supported the coterie’s political- 
ecclesiastical ambitions. 
Thus we may all look for a clarifying of issues in the 
Presbyterian church which have seemed so bewildering 
many. There is being enacted before us the old, sad 
le for place and power, for political preferment. 
he spectacle is sad enough, to be sure. 


ram! 


Midill 
But it is too 
familiar to be as disturbing as would be the continued 
nflict over the theological tweedledees and tweedle- 
ums which has so depressed the spirits of the liberal- 
inded in all branches of the religious community. 
belligerent fundamentalism in the Presbyterian church 
seems thus in the way of fizzling out. The final and 
learest issue is found to be not the truth, expressed in 
theological doctrine, but offices, control of ecclesiastical 
machinery, proprietorship in the seminary at Princeton, 
the largest and by far the wealthiest in the communion. 
We must confess to a sad rejoicing, but there is real 
for joy. We have all along believed that the 

spirit of Christ cannot prevail in and through theological 
intolerance. We have known that the bitterness and 
pride of ignorance which have too often outcropped in 
1d: 


Ne tie 
ae AUT) 


imentalist-modernist controversy must bring 


iebacle and undoing in their train. But these issues 


te never altogether clear to men and women of good- 
will when they become confused with debate over 
formulations of doctrine. 
apparently an 
liberty. So 


There is a widespread and 
fear of full 
the real issue of today in the religious 
world has been obscured by the theological conflicts 


ineradicable intellectual 


which have prevailed in many of our communions. It 
‘immensely clarifying to have the real issue recognized 
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by us, and we are sure also by most of our readers, if this 
glamor is now about to be stripped off in the Presby- 
terian church. 

Shall the spirit of Christ prevail? Let us have that 

sue to the fore, and let it overshadow all else. Dr. 
Macartney’s unmannerly rebuff to the sincere advances 
of Dr. Fosdick, some time ago, when he declined even 
io meet and talk with the latter seemed ominous, and 
led many to wonder how zeal for the truth could prompt 
such a course. These later revelations of the spirit and 
purposes of Dr. Macartney and of his following will 
velation is 
complete, and the real issues at stake have coime fully 
into the light, we have enough confidence in the resident 


prove illuminating to all. And when the r 


forces of the Christly spirit in the Presbyterian church 
to leave the results with them. 


Are Newspapers Moral? 


“INCE The Christian Century gave expression some 
S weeks ago to the deep-seated public conviction 
that the daily press is a potent and fertile cause of crime 
by virtue of its morally irresponsible manner of treating 
lawlessness and scandal, the response from the press 
itself has confirmed our thesis. Plainly the mind of the 
newspaper proprietor is uneasy on the question of the 
moral character of his business. He may attempt an 
external unconcern; his attitude deceives no close ob- 
server. In every part of the country the newspaper 
In the face of 
resolutions adopted by churches, clubs, business as- 


proprietor is going on the defensive. 


ciations, and numerous bodies with a sense of civic 
responsibility, the proprietor is being forced to give new 
study to the contents and the character of his paper. 
Nor will this demand for study and improvement cease 
until it is clear that the citizens responsible for the 
press are ready to administer that responsibility on 
exactly the same ethical basis as that on which they 
rest their responsibilities as private citizens, decent mem- 
bers of society, heads of American families. 

In many ways the newspaper proprietor is showing 
his concern at the condition thus forcibly brought to 
his attention. In some states he is adopting new codes 
of ethics, and seeking to pledge all members of his 
craft to abide by these codes. Notable among such 
efforts have been the codes recently drawn up in Wis- 
consin and Kentucky. The journalists of the latter 
state, working out a code along the precise lines that 
we would most heartily approve, preface it with the 
statement that the guarantees of freedom of the press 
contained in the constitutions of the United States and 
of Kentucky place an added responsibility on the news- 
paper, as an institution thus placed largely above the 
law, to bind itself to a rigorous observance of a high 
standard of practice. 

In other states the concern of the newspaper proprie- 
tor has not passed the point of discussion. Eight weeks 
ago we printed the words of the president of the press 
association of Pennsylvania to his fellows in which he 
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said: “Finding so many destructive things to publish 
we have not left room in our columns to print the con- 
structive, and less incentive to go out and search for 
them.” The dismal picture of the contents of the press 
of that state contained in the same speech will be re- 
membered by our readers. Now the president of the 
press association of Nebraska, Mr. Joseph G. Alden, 
editor of the York Republican, brings the same charge 
to the newspaper-makers of his state. Putting his 
finger on a vital spot—the question as to what makes 
news—Mr. Alden says, “I hope we shall some time 
define news as ‘information or opinions that have for 
their purpose the betterment of humanity and the miti- 
gation of its ills.’ To say it in another way, news should 
be that, the publication of which would make men and 
the conditions under which they live better.” Other 
journalists in other states are speaking and writing in 
much the same vein. 

Discussion is good. Experiment is better. The daily 
press has carried word of many experiments in the 
cleaning up of news columns during the weeks since 
the open letter of this paper was published. Some of 
these experiments have shown, from the start, so much 
promise that they are being continued. Some have 
been abandoned after a short trial. It is of the utmost 
importance, however, that the experiments are being 
made. It is probable that the action of the Des Moines 
Register, in segregating so-called crime news on an in- 
side page, is the best evidence so far produced of the 
willingness of certain newspaper proprietors to give 
genuine labor and thought to this issue. The Register 
is the most important morning newspaper in Iowa. Its 
present action is entirely in line with the fine journalistic 
tradition which it has already created. Frankly, we do 
not believe that the betterment we seek in American 
journalism is to be found in the segregation of crime 
news. Such a policy is almost as susceptible of abuse 
as the policy now current. But we hail any honest at- 
tempt in any direction, and if the experiment of the 
Register meets with final approval from its community 
we will do what we can to bring it adequately to the 
attention of the rest of the American press. 

One other sign of the concern of the newspaper 
proprietor is to be seen in certain attempts to enter 
a plea of “not guilty” to the charges now being made. 
Thus, the report from the Wharton school of finance of 
the university of Pennsylvania as to the contents of the 
first pages of eight eastern newspapers has been printed 
at great length in scores of newspapers. This report 
showed that, in a period extending from 1911 to 1915 
and from October of last year to February of this, these 
eight unidentified newspapers devoted 22.5 per cent of 
their first pages to news of crime. And _ various 
editorial writers, such as of the New York 
World, have pounced on this evidence that crime does 
not have an absolute ascendancy on the first page—the 
Pennsylvania figures place it second in space to stories 
of politics and government—as a vindication of current 
journalistic procedure! Most of those who have been 
caustic in their criticism of the press will, we believe, 


those 
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be surprised at the extent of first-page crime news. The 
case against the newspaper’s treatment of crime jis not 
at all one of space, nor even of the printing of reports 
of lawlessness. But even on this showing that the 
newspaper proprietor greets with a shout of relief, the 
situation is worse than had been supposed. 

One fact is clear in the discussion now going on 
within newspaper circles. The newspaper proprietor, 
stirred as he is, does not yet know what the point at 
issue actually is. A weekly, the Independent, has 
sought to capitalize this question by two articles, each 
supposed to represent one side of the present case. It 
has thereupon employed the editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor to argue that a newspaper can be suc- 
cessfully produced without including news of crime and 
the director of a school of journalism to argue that the 
printing of such news is a legitimate function of such 
a semi-public institution as a newspaper. All of which 
is a waste of space, so far as settling the issues of the 
present controversy are concerned. The demand for 
reform on the part of the press is not at all a de. 


mand for a suppression of crime news. It is, for 
some obscure reason, hard to insert this into 
the heads of the newspaper proprietors. The Chris- 


tian Century has tried it now three times, and other 
efforts have been made in abundance. But the attempt 
must be made again, for it must succeed in advance of 
journalistic improvement. Let the newspaper proprie- 
tor fix it firmly in his mind that the right of his news- 
paper to print the news of crime is not being attacked; 
that, in fact, such printing will be defended on many 
hands as a form of public service ; that there is no major 
issue here as to publicity or space. If, when he studies 
his paper with an eye to improvement, he will remember 
this, it should serve to eliminate a lot of useless argu- 
ment and pointless experiment. 

The demand is not that crime news should be cast 
out, but that it should be treated as crime news. The 
lawless person is a menace to the welfare of any com- 
munity. His lawless acts may be so reported as to show 
that he is such a peril, and to bring down on him the 
condemnation of the community, while dissuading 
others from embarking on the same criminal course 
Crime news, thus treated, is a legitimate function of 
journalism. What it is not a legitimate function of 
journalism to do is to surround the lawless members oi 
the community with such a false glamor of sentimen- 
tality and distortion that their exploits—or their alleged 
exploits—become an object of admiration or an incet- 
tive to emulation on the part of others. And that is 
exactly what newspapers are constantly doing in theif 
desire for sensational contents. The Editor and Pub 
lisher, trade weekly, tells the story in its reference to 
a recent murder trial in the east: 

“The picture that some of the correspondents in at 
tendance upon the trial of the criminal Chapman have 
drawn of that man,” says this paper produced for news 
paper executives, “has justified the common criticism 
that in its treatment of crime news the so-called sens* 
tional newspaper glorifies desperate characters and 
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makes infamy attractive. Chapman is called ‘arch 
criminal’ and described as of superior intellect, magnifi- 
cent courage, marvelous ability and a true genius in 
evading the consequence of evil toward his fellow man. 
F. P. A. in his ‘Conning Tower’ [a feature in the New 
York World] described a court scene as depicted in 
the press accounts and declared : ‘Anybody who doesn’t 
envy Chapman the feeling that must have been his at 
that moment isn’t human.’ And that’s the fact.” 

Not long ago another trade journal, Printer’s Ink, 
tucked away in one column this item: “A threat or 
attack against the President is never mentioned by the 
local papers or handled by any of the news agencies.” 
This unwritten law of Washington journalism deserves 
pondering. Undoubtedly, the extraordinary position 
occupied by the President deserves this extraordinary 
But why have the newspapers admitted 
their lack of justification for printing what would be, 
in the nature of the case, as sensational a piece of crime 
news as the day could lay on an editor’s desk? Solely 
because of the effect of such printing in stimulating 
other attacks of a similar nature. 

We do not, we repeat, believe that the newspapers can 
render their proper public service by ignoring the 
presence of lawlessness in the community. We do not 
believe that the course which they have voluntarily 
adopted to guard the President is the course that they 


pre cedure. 


should adopt to guard the community as a whole. But 
we do believe that this tendency to make a hero of the 
criminal, to pander to the prurient and the love of 
scandal as it exists in every community, is vicious. As 


we have said before, it propagates evil. It places the 
newspaper proprietor, as such, in a position where the 
vast power of his institution is being used to undermine 
public decency and morality. Such a position he would 
not think of occupying for an instant as an individual. 
We therefore make once more our appeal to his sense 
of moral responsibility that he cease to occupy it from 
behind a mask of business anonymity. 

We have never minimized the difficulties in the way 
of this reform. We do not imagine that any American 
newspaper publisher who undertakes so to report law- 
lessness as that it shall not conduce toward more law- 
lessness will have any easy or short task on his hands. 
All the traditions of the copy-desk, as they have grown 
up through these years of competitive sensationalism, 
will be against him. All the drugged appetites of the 
community will clamor for the sort of thing they can 
least afford to have. As we suggested to the newspaper 
proprietors of Chicago, it will enormously help in the 
struggle with this condition if all proprietors in a com- 
munity will attack it together. But, whether in com- 
pany or alone, we are sure that the men who are 
responsible for the present glamor that the press casts 
about the destructive forces in our communities must 
bring a radical change in news emphasis and treatment 
to pass. If they do not, their properties will come to 
be held increasingly as a community menace. And a 
Property so regarded is drawing close to a day when 
the community will interfere actively in its control. 
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Appropriate Names 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


ETURAH AND I were giving this old Planet the 
once-over, and we sat on deck for a time and I 
arose and walked about. And it was not precisely level 
that day. And I met a gentleman from Louisville, and 
he led me to the Rail, or it may be that we were both 
pitched there, and he looked out wistfully over the 
Vast Waters whereon we had journied many days and 
had not seen another ship nor any land, and he inquired 
of me, saying: 

Stranger, can you tell me the name of this here creek? 

And I answered and said, Colonel, it is named the 
Pacifick Ocean, and Pacifick meaneth calm and gentle. 

And he said, Hath it ever occurred to thee how many 
things are wrongly named? I have a friend whose name 
is Long, and he is a short man, and another friend whose 
name is Short, and he is tall. And once in our State, 
sir, there was a duel, in which the Principals were a 
Colonel Shott and a Major Knott, and in that duel 
Knott was shot and Shott was not. 

And I said, In that case it were better to be Shott 
than Knott. 

And he said, This old creek hath no right to the name 
Pacifick. He who doth ford it from California to far 
Cathay is right likely to encounter High Water. 

And I said, To give a dog a bad name is well nigh 
the same as to hang him. And to give an Ocean the 
name Pacifick should give it something to live up to. 

And he said, It doth not always work. In our State 
the sons of old Colonel Carter, whose name should give 
them much to live up to, are about the orneriest rowdies 
in our neck of the woods, while the sons of old Jim 
Butcher, who died with his boots on, and with nothing 
solid under his feet, are among our best citizens, sir. 

And I said, Nevertheless, a good name is a priceless 
possession. And the Pacifick hath still time to reform 
before we reach Japan. Let us hope that its name will 
inspire it to Better Behaviour. 

And he said, It may be; but it is a very uncertain 
stream thus far, about the worst I have ever forded. 

And, indeed, I think the Pacifick and some people with 
good names are under obligation to behave better. 


Revelation 


LL things burn with the fire of God .. . 
Violets bursting from the sod; 
The hill-top, tip-toe cherry tree, 
Shouting with silver ecstasy; 
Wild birds blowing down the wind; 
Blue-brook music far and thinned ; 
Many-hued roses; rains that beat 
On spreading fields of yellow wheat ; 
Sun-flame, moon-flame, flame of star ; 
Opal-walled heaven where bright clouds are; 
Dreams, and pain, and love’s desire . . . 
All things burn with God’s white fire. 
VeERNE BricHr. 








Shining Stars of Expectation 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


“We saw his star in the East.”—Matthew 2:2 


: ‘i YME MEN never see stars. They are not watching the 
sky with wistful eager eyes waiting for signs of a 
The Vy 


the name of moral expectation and spiritual hope. 


braver, better future. 1ever take long journeys in 
They 
have no imperishable dreams in their hearts which find an 
answering echo in the night sky. They miss a great deal. 
The great opportunities unseen pass them by. Only men 
with stars in their hearts can see the planets of promise 
flashing in the firmament above. The wise men who trav- 
eled from afar to find the infant Jesus are the perpetual 
symbol of that spirit of moral and spiritual adventure which 
believes in the future and finds in the very flaming orbs 
which glow in the night sky the promise of better things to 
come. They are always finding shining stars of expecta- 
tion where other men with eyes cast down see only the dull, 
brown earth beneath their feet. 
lead us 


These are the men who 
forward. For when expectation dies progress is 
unknown, and when hope has entered the tomb creative and 
noble activity soon follow. 

The great periods of the world’s life have been those 
when the sky was full of expectant stars. The heavy and 
unproductive periods have been those when nobody looked 
up. There is no more fundamental matter then than that of 


finding the stars of hope. A man must not only hitch his 


wagon to a star. He must hitch his mind to a star. He 
must hitch his heart to a star. He must hitch his will to a 
star. He must always be following the guidance of the 


heavenly light. He must be seeking some Bethlehem where 
» dS dD 


a divine ideal enters human life. Ability without creative 
inspiration is impotent. Nothing else can take the place of 
shining stars of expectation. These fiery lights of promise 
shining in the darkest night of doubt in the firmament of the 
human heart are witnesses of the imperishable hope which 
carries humanity forward. 

Let us think together of some of these stars which we 
must find and follow in our own day. 


I, 

There is a shining star of expectation in respect of the 
physical life of man. The body is our constant companion 
and men have had various attitudes toward it. Many aspir- 
ing spirits have sought to conquer it. They have set all the 
militant energies of their personality in battle array against 
its assertion of supremacy. Many men have surrendered to 


They 


Some men have tried 


it. They have allowed the body to sit on the throne. 
have allowed the spirit to abdicate. 
to ignore it. By ignoring they have sought to transcend it. 
But neither the ascetic nor the voluptuary nor the puritan 
And neither has found a 
And 
The body 
is to be made the vehicle of moral and spiritual meanings. 


has found a satisfactory life. 
truly Christian attitude. There is a fourth possibility. 


here lie 


ile hope of a nobler life for the race. 
The physical is to be made the instrument of the unseen 
and the Eternal. 

It is at this point that we come upon the strength of the 
630 


sacramental view of life and of sacramental churches, Ang 
without surrendering to magical views of the relation be. 
tween the material and the spiritual we may come to see that 
the very genius of the physical, the climax of its develop. 
ment, is only understood when it becomes the visible expres. 
sion of invisible values. The physical life of man is to he 
suffused with a quality which only comes when it is domi- 
nated by great ideals and great and commanding and noble 
sanctions. The man who thinks of his body as a foe to be 
conquered has a subtly wrong attitude. It is not a foe to be 
It is a friend to be welcomed to the activities 
of the great moral and spiritual tasks of life. It was mad 
to be an instrument by which the invisible splendors of th 
What we call phy- 
sical vice has an intellectual root. The mind sins and com. 
pels the body to follow. The body of a drunkard is his 
victim and not his tyrannical master. You always do a 
thing with your mind before you do it with your hand, So 


conquered. 


spiritual world should become visible. 


what we call the surrender to the body is really the surren- 
der to a bad mind. The attempt to ignore the body is an 
aspect of the folly of leaving great energies unutilized 
And these energies wholesome and noble in themselves are 
waiting to become the vehicle of the great eternal realities 

Robert Browning put the matter with pardonable exag- 
geration when he declared that the soul does not help the 
body more than the body helps the soul. The gospel of the 
physical life as the ally of the spiritual vitalities will change 
the world for multitudes of young people, who, flooded with 
knowledge of physical processes, have come to think of the 
body as the foe of the invisible splendors of the life of the 
spirit. We do not go through life chained to a foe. Weg 
through life with a supreme opportunity of guiding the 
physical to its true and normal goal in the service of the 
spiritual. There is a shining star of expectation here for 
every youth. And when you come to think of it the historic 
belief in the incarnation involves all this. Jesus could not 
have bound his spotless personality in a human body if the 
body were not the friend of the spiritual life. The Star o! 
3ethlehem is a star of hope for the noble interpretation o! 


the physical life. 
Il. 
There is a star of expectation in respect of the mentd 


The life of the mind has several character- 
istic tragedies. One is the prostitution of the mind so that 


life of the race. 


all its powers are used in a deft and adroit attempt to make 
the worse appear the better reason. Sophistry did not 
come to an end with the fall of ancient Athens, Another 
is getting lost in thought so that at last caught in the coils 
of its own processes our sense of reality is crowded an 
we become incapable of finding truth. The scholastic di 
not pass from the earth with the end of the Middle Ages 
Even so noble a movement as modern science has provee 
capable of producing its own scholasticism. The recall to 
reality has always produced a new life for the mind. And 
in our days with a vaster array of technical knowledgt 
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than the world has ever known, we hear the call to place 
all this in its relation to the great personal and moral and 
spiritual experiences of the race. 


The insight that truth must be large enough to give a 
home to every significant human experience is giving us a 


new attitude toward the mental tasks of life. It means 
that the personal adventures of the scientist as he discovers 


It 
means that the personal adventure of the discoverer of 


truth must be included in the philosophy of science. 


ifferential calculus must be included in the philosophy of 
mathematics. It means that the whole vital experience of 
man must be recognized and interpreted with a frank admis- 
sion of its rights in the complete view of truth. It means 
that even science must cease to be parochial. 

This 
truth as a record of the great adventure brings all the 
mance back into mental activity. 


sense of the mind as a great adventurer, and as 





Instead of reducing 


personality to mechanics, it sees mechanics in the light of 
the experience of the person who uses the machine. It 
sees life from the standpoint of the inventor and not from 


that of the impersonal movement of the well oiled machine. 


he the 


glory which has departed from every man who has 
ceased to think of truth as the experience of a person is 


1 


being brought back again. The shining star of expecta- 


tion glows in the sky of the mind. Here again the whole 
attitude of Jesus authenticates the fresh new insight. For 
him existence was personal. He saw everything in its rela- 
tion to personality. To him truth was the story of personal 
relations, and things were significant only in relation to 
personality. So the Star of Bethlehem is the star of tri- 


umphant personality. When Jesus said “I am the truth” 


he recognized truth’s oneness with personality. 
IIT. 


here is a shining star of expectation in respect of the 


| life of the world. The ethical experience of men has 


characterized by manifold vicissitudes. Sometimes 
very moral loyalty has been given to ends which 
A man whose loyalty to our nation leads 
to violate the rights of other nations is standing moral 
upon their heads. “His faith unfaithful makes 


alsely true.” In all sorts of ways the moral life of 


vere not moral. 


him f 


i baffling and complicated matter. But it is coming 
new 
t th 


ert 


hope in our own day through a fresh appreciation 
We are coming to see that 
un ethical sanctions are involved in the very structure 


e meaning of experience. 


life and we are beginning to have a clear enough view 
‘to see that there is a kind of capacity for enforce- 
ment upon the part of these fundamental moral laws. 


4 


As Gilbert Chesterton said, “When a man leaps from a 
hig! He 
€ 


gh cliff he does not break the law of gravitation. 
You 


nly illustrates it.” 


Can only 


You cannot break moral laws. 
give them an opportunity to break you. 

20 we are coming to understand that the moral sanctions 
aot only live in the world of ideals, but that they also live 
in the world of facts. 


high moralities were impractical are learning that nothing 


Men who once said that certain 


IS practical. Men and institutions and civilizations 


which 





attempt to disobey the moral laws are ground to 
powder, 





Every period of ceaseless restlessness finds its 
} . ° . . 
vody bruised as it is flung against a hard wall of moral 
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fact. Emancipation from the moral restraints turns out to 
be nothing more than the choice of chains which will bear 
us to the ground. When men refuse to accept a 
ideal as a friend that moral ideal always returns 


executioner. 


moral 
as an 
Morality itself has a practical potency which 
is singularly convincing. And all this sternly tragic as it 
is fills the men who believe in goodness with an awed and 
reverent joy. For only a world where goodness is struc- 
tural is safe for a single tender and gracious virtue. 

But more than this we are beginning to learn that in a 
great many moral matters the world has been suffering 
from what the Freudians might call an inferiority complex. 
We have been defeated because we expected to be defeated. 
We have subtly assumed that of course some matters were 
The 


new psychology with all its faults at least enables us to see 


too high for us and so we have not reached them. 


the fallacy of surrendering to a merely imaginative sense of 
incapacity. The relation between men and women would 
have been nobler for the last two thousand years if men 
had not cravenly surrendered to an inferiority complex 
whenever they thought of these things. The unexpressed 
feeling that of course he would fail sooner or later has 
been the very reason for much of the moral failure which 
has darkened the life of man. The new psychology is 
giving a fresh meaning to Emerson’s words: 

“When duty whispers ‘Lo, thou must,’ 

The youth replies ‘I can!” 

In these matters, too, the attitude of Jesus is the one 
toward which we are coming. The man who feels that the 
moral law is a fragile piece of china which may fall and 
break any moment has never appreciated the constant as- 
sumptions of Jesus. And the man who approaches moral 
fights with a sense that he is foredoomed to failure, has 
The Star of 
3ethlehem is a star of moral assurance and of moral hope. 


IV. 


There is a shining star of expectation in respect of the 


not appropriated the spirit of the Gospel. 


industrial life of the world. To be sure it is a star shining 


in the night sky. And the night may seem dark enough. 
The modern organization of life is capable of crushing the 
individual and of creating institutions of mammoth selfish- 
ness whose very efficiency will wreck the world and destroy 
civilization. It may seem that our very achievements have 
raised up a Frankenstein which is destined to destroy us. 
It is scarcely strange that the mind of that baffling, elusive 
and fascinating saint and politician, Mahatma Gandhi, has 
attempted to cut through the confusion by repudiating our 
“Back 

It is 
not without tremendous meaning for those who understand 


whole modern system of organized industrial life. 
to the spinning wheel” may seem a strange slogan. 


how near we may be to the breakdown of civilization itself. 
Yet this is scarcely the way out. And as we ponder on 
the difficult problem we are ready to see the shining of a 
star of promise in the night sky. Suppose we should 
organize for the sake of conserving personality as well as 
for the sake of conserving material values. Suppose we 
should make our organization the method by which per- 
sonality expresses itself instead of a method by which per- 
sonality is thwarted and all too often exploited. Suppose 


we should put human values at the very heart of the whole 
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system. Suppose the great product of all our vast organiza- 
tion should be the captain in the service of humanity. Then 
the system would prove the slave of humanity and not its 
master. 

As a matter of fact all economic and industrial processes 
tend to break down and disintegrate unless personality is 
kept at the very heart of everything else. The perpetuity 
of machinery is bound up with its service of humanity. 
Organization can only live as it acknowledges the lordship 
of the personal. There are signs not a few that these deep 
relationships are being understood more and more by men 
in command of the forces of economic and industrial life. 
It is not too much to hope that the monster of organization 
we have created may be turned into a household slave. And 
just because it is so clear that unless it is domesticated 
there will be no hope for anyone in any group, the prom- 
ise of something better is all the more definite. 

Here again the spirit of Jesus is a mighty reinforcement. 
You cannot admit him to our economic and industrial pur- 
suits without an immediate amelioration of their pressure 
upon the personal life. A new perspective is realized the 
moment his presence is felt. The star of Bethlehem is a 
star of hope for the economic and industrial world. 


V. 


There is a shining star of expectation in respect of the 
social life of the world. The student of the great societies 
- a tremendous fact. This 
may be put in rather blunt and homely fashion in these 


words: 


is gradually becoming awar« 
The golden rule works backward. It is not merely 
an ideal. It is a judge which pronounces sentences and 
enforces them. The golden rule as poetry is rather likely 
to be lovely but impotent. The golden rule as a grave and 
unhesitating Nemesis is rather likely to be taken seriously. 
Since the world war we are learning that if we do not 
learn to live like brothers we will bring the roof down 
upon the whole mass of men and women who make up the 
civilized world. And as Dr. John Kelman once brilliantly 
put it, we will bring the world to the place where there 
are not even hovels, there are only graves. Strangely 
enough there are multitudes of men who seem only capa- 
ble of becoming idealists when they confront the prospect 
of immediate catastrophe. And for such just now there 
Out 
of all this a new sense that the structure of life itself is on 
the side of brotherhood is emerging. 


is plenty of potential catastrophe to be confronted. 


In the long run we 
must be brothers if we are going to be at all. 

Here again the ugly and bitter fact is the reverse side 
of what becomes a glowing and creative reality in the per- 
son and work of Jesus. 
He transfigures it. 


He not only teaches brotherhood. 
And he pours into life the whole series 
of motives which renew the social relations of men. When 
we draw back with a shock from a sense of impending 
catastrophe our eyes are somehow cleansed and our imag- 
inations quickened so that we can understand the structure 
of love which Jesus Christ is building in the world. That 
structure is the world’s hope. The star of Bethlehem has the 
promise of the new society in it. 


VI. 
Last of all, and most important of all, we may find a 
shining star of expectation ir respect of the spiritual life 
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of the world. There are moments when we are tempted 
to paraphrase the words of Emerson uttered in an unwonte 
mood of pessimism and to declare that the material Sitting 
firmly in the saddle gallops toward the destructive pre). 
pices beyond which lies the deep abyss. But there is a deep 
sense in which the cult of the material carries its cure jp 
the heart of it. For the material wears out. And interes 
in the material wears out. The hopeless ennui which de. 
scends upon the life devoted only to the physical tells jts 
own tremendously significant story. If a man lives merely 
on the level of the senses “wine, women and song” come 
at last to have a strange and unfathomable inner disgust 
Vice can only be kept alluring by some pretense of spiritual 
beauty. When a man actually sees that what he thought 
the emblem of a new freedom, a large and rich enfran- 
chisement, is only the old brutual slavery wearing garments 
it has stolen, only the old beastly lust telling lies about itself, 
the fascination fades in a bitter disillusionment. The fact 
is humanity would be infinitely bored if it did not have 
access to spiritual hopes. Only the spiritual does not wear 
out. And a personality with eternity set in its heart must 
at last turn from the husks to think of the father’s house 
The revolt from merely material satisfaction is an inevitable 
result of the constitution of man. 

So it comes to pass that the very age of spectacular mate- 
rial splendors and physical satisfactions is to see the reveal- 
ing of the complete bankruptcy of the material and the 
physical. The unappeasable cry of the spirit reverberates 
in the depths of the life of man. Even the strange and 
bizarre cults which try to answer the call are a proof of 
the power of the impulse to find food for the soul. The 
starving epicures, the anaemic sybarites, the emaciated 
dwellers in soulless palaces feel at last an inner revolt 
against the apples of Sodom which are only dust and ashes. 
The next great revival may come from the utter disillu- 
sionment of the rich. Poverty is always in danger of 
being tempted to think that wealth would satisfy. Wealth 
learns at last its own poverty. 

And so the spiritual life emerges once more mighty and 
imperial. And in the face of such disillusionment it comes 
with a power which sweeps its sanctions into the very secret 
places of human consciousness. When a highly gifted, 
achieving, wealthy race learns that what it called clothes 
have left it naked, what is called food has left it hungry, 
what is called satisfaction has never touched the sources of 
desire, it begins to call like a lonely child in the night 
And that inarticulate cry is a call for God. Then the star 


appears. And the star is the Star of Bethlehem. 


If Beauty Passes 


HAVE no fear that life shall lose its beauty, 
For life will cease when beauty has an end; 
With her far gone, existence will be duty, 
With leaden days to spend. 


My feet may speed, but to a goal uncertain; 
My sight will fail and short will be my breath. 
With beauty past, let midnight drop her curtain, 
And let peace come, with death! 
Tomas Curtis CLARK. 
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SEEKER OF KNOWLEDGE found Dean Shailer 

Mathews in a leisurely mood and seized the rare 
opportunity to lead him into conversation about modernism 
and his new book. 

The Seeker: I see, Dr. Mathews, that the title of your 
new book is “The Faith of Modernism.” Does that mean 
that modernism is a new faith? 

Dr. Mathews: No, I do not believe that there is a dif- 
ferent faith among the group of Christians whom we call 
modernists. Like Paul, I hold there are not two gospels, 
but like Paul I also hold that, as the gospel can be preached 
by one man through one set of ideas to one set of people, 
so the gospel can be preached by another man through 
another set of ideas to another group of people. 

Seeker: Do you mean to say, then, that modernism is 
a form of the gospel addressed only to the intellectuals, a 
sort of gnosis for the illuminati of our time? 

Mathews: Not to a class of intellectual aristocrats; 
but there are thousands of people who are no longer think- 
ing according to the methods and with the thought-forms 
which have been expressed in the theologies derived from 
the Roman Catholic church through the Protestant confes- 
sions of the sixteenth century. To put it more positively, 
modernist Christians are concerned with addressing the 
gospel to men and women whose thinking and whose social 
sympathies are determined by the creative forces of today’s 
life. There must be in the nature of the case different 
groups with different histories and different sympathies. 
Each will think through its religious faith in accordance 
with such patterns as make its religion intelligible and 
helpful. 

Seeker: I do not much like the term “modernist”; for, 
however it may be guarded, it does seem to imply a feeling 
of intellectual superiority over people of a different type. 
| think you do guard it so, for I notice that you indicate 
that there are some changes in the presentation of Chris- 
tianity which are not confined to any one intellectual type, 
where you say that, “Orthodox Christians now working 
for the world’s transformation are not stressing theological 
fundamentals.” But if orthodox Christians are finding 
that their inherited doctrines are not fundamental to life, 
are they after all fundamental even to orthodox theology? 

Mathews: Speaking historically and from the point of 
view of the theologies as expressed in the various confes- 
sions, they are fundamental. The fact to which you refer 
‘san indication of two things: in the first place, that the 
Uhristian life is greater than its formulas; and in the 
second, that these orthodox Christians themselves are un- 
consciously abandoning their official systems. They have, 
however, as yet not adopted any different method of theo- 
‘ogical thinking from that which is involved in the system 
which they accept. They are therefore in an increasingly 
confused state of mind, however consistent and progressive 
they are in their actual vital Christian attitudes. That is 


'0 say, they are moving towards the modernist position. 
Seeker: I suppose almost anyone would willingly accept 
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such a statement as this of yours: “Christianity is more than 
dogma,” because dogma is a short and ugly word that has 
few friends. But what do you mean by dogma here? 

Mathews: I do not use the word dogma in any unfavor- 
able sense, but with the strict definition of a doctrine that 
has been authoritatively adopted by some body which has 
to be accepted on the basis of that authority. 

Seeker: Then when you say that “Christianity is more 
than dogma,” do you mean that Christianity is permanently 
authoritative doctrine plus something else, or that Chris- 
tianity moves on an entirely different plane from dogma, or 
that dogma is a necessary element but a necessarily changing 
element ? 

Mathews: Any answer to such questions must include 
a statement of what we mean by Christianity. I hold that 
Christianity is the actual historical religion held by Chris- 
tians, that is, those who profess loyalty to the religious 
movement founded by and centered around Jesus. In 
that movement there has always been a religious experience, 
but there has also been until very recent times the effort 
of the churches to organize authoritatively as a test the 
doctrine which they believe to be involved in that loyalty. 
The tendency now is away from such authoritative formulas 
and Christianity is becoming among an increasing number 
of people a religion without authoritative organized creeds 
and confessions. 

Seeker: That is what you mean, then, by your state- 
ment that “A religion is a way of living.” But is not think- 
ing a part of living, and do not the creeds aim to define 
the Christian way of thinking about God and the world 
and man? If so, then if modernism provides a way of 
thinking about these topics different from that of the New 
Testament writers, why is it not—as Professor Machen, 
for example, says—a different religion? 

Mathews: Certainly thinking is a part of a man’s re- 
ligion. But the same fundamental attitude and conviction 
can be expressed in a great variety of ways of thinking. 
The modernist’s objection to creeds is not that they for- 
mulate the intellectual aspects of a religious experience, 
but that they are made authoritative and final tests of such 
experience. I have tried to show in the last chapter in 
the book that a modernist can experience and can describe 
his deepest religious convictions and attitudes in proposi- 
tional form. These forms are different from those adopted 
as the authoritative expressions of various church bodies, 
but they are simply a way of expressing with concrete con- 
cepts and to meet concrete needs, the same values and 
convictions which have been expressed in the current of a 
continuous Christianity. 

Seeker: That is to say, you consider that there are cer- 
tain Christian experiences, attitudes and convictions which 
characterize Christianity as distinct from any other religion, 
and that whenever these are put into propositions and in- 
tellectual formulas, these formations must be subject to 
change from time to time? 

Mathews: Yes. I would differ emphatically from the 
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belief that modernism is a different sort of religion from 
Christianity. It is a different way of expressing that which 
is the continuing element in the Christian church. For 
example, the ancient church thought of the dependence of 
man upon God as akin to the dependence of a subject upon 
the autocratic sovereign. The same dependence can be ex- 
pressed more effectively either in the analogy of a family 
as Jesus used it, or in analogies drawn from what we 
know about the relation of an organism to its environment. 

Seeker: Would you consider that that attitude of depend- 
ence requires that the formulation of one’s conviction about 
God should necessarily be in terms of personality? I judge 
from certain passages that you do not consider that the con- 
cept of personality as applied to God is one of the “doc- 
trinal patterns” that have been outgrown. 

Mathews: Most assuredly I believe that religious think- 
ing must be clearly kept within the limits of what may be 
cal'ed personalism. It is at that point that the sharpest 
distinction comes between religion and the mechanistic in- 
terpretation of life. Students of the history of religion 
practically without exception recognize this fact. Of course, 
personal relations can be expressed by a great number of 
analogies, but no analogy should be used as literal. Doc- 
trines are historically analogies. That is to say, the social 
experience produces thought-forms within which religious 
convictions can be expressed. 

Seeker: Then would you consider the doctrine of per- 
sonality of God an analogy, an experience, or a conviction? 

Mathews: A conviction. 

Seeker: Not merely formulation of an experience? 

Mathews: A conviction which is the formulation of an 
experience. 

Seeker: But the kind of formulation that of necessity 
must be permanent? 

Mathews: Yes, it expresses a thought which must be 
permanent in religion. 

Seeker: The element of flexibility then would doubtless 
come in the enlarging definition of the term personality ? 

Mathews: Certainly. But such enlargement will always 
be away from the conception of God as mechanistic evolu- 
tion or personification of human experience or of mere 
abstract personality, whatever that may be. 

Seeker: I am interested in your statement that “through 
the Bible the historian gets to the actual current of human 
experience, attitudes and convictions, and can discern the 
tendency of the historical process shown in the religion 
of which the Bible is the record.” Does this mean that 
the permanent thing in religion is the tendency rather than 
any of the specific attitudes, convictions, hopes and beliefs 
of the past, and that the thing for us to do is to continue 
the curve and locate ourselves at the point where it inter- 
sects our own time? I thought you might mean this, until 
further down the same page you said that “Christianity 
becomes not the acceptance of a literature, but the repro- 
duction of attitudes and faith. From such sources the 
major doctrines of Christianity are derived.” Are there, 
then, attitudes and major doctrines that are permanently 
valid, and if so, what are they, and what becomes of the 
curve? 

Mathews: I do not think of Christianity in terms of 
mathematical figures, but in terms of a genetic succession 
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of attitudes and convictions which have found successive 
doctrinal and institutional expression. I am convinced 
that there are elements in the Christian religion which are 
permanent, and men are Christian when they undertake 
to organize their life both socially and individually jp 
accordance therewith. But as various ages differ in their 
particular problems and in their social adjustments, there 
will be changes and developments and even retrogressions 
in the institutions and doctrines with which the dominant 
elements of Christianity, to use a biological term, find ex. 
pression. An analogy which I frequently use is that of 
the state. Various forms of political institutions have the 
same function in maintaining order and social opportunity, 
but however different the forms of government, they are 
functionally the same. The same thing is true in the 
case of Christianity. The elemental attitudes and convic- 
tions will find expression in different social orders in ac- 
cordance with the institutions and creative thinking of 
those orders. Thus Christianity is not merely a tendency, 
although as religion is developing, tendency can be dis- 
cerned. In this process of development, the tendency of 
which we discover, we see that it is never, let us say, on the 
one side towards polytheism, or on the other side towards 
pantheism. It is always towards morality, always towards 
an increased valuation of human personality and always 
towards a more intelligent conception of the limitations 
and extensions of religion and the relations of man to God. 
As in any case of development, generic qualities are main- 
tained in Christianity in the various species of Christian 
doctrine and institutions which survive. 

Seeker: Your definition of the modernist attitude to- 
wards the Bible seems perhaps open to the charge of being 
based on a presupposition of anti-supernaturalism. But the 
modernist is one who takes account of the facts as they 
are. Well, suppose a man studies the New Testament 
and finds it so unique in quality that it seems to him not 
merely an historical document, but a thing so wonderful 
that it can be accounted for only on the hypothesis that 
it is inspired by God to such an extent that its teachings 
must have finality at least beyond his power to restate or 
modernize them. Would that man be a modernist? 

Mathews: No. If I understand what the modernists 
represent, they would insist that the religion which is se 
forth in the Bible is not a merely human production, but 
is due to an actual experience of God on the part of men. 
That is to say, we believe in inspiration because we believe 
that man is in contact with God and is affected by God. 

Seeker: But you would not be inclined to admit that 
inspiration might extend to the formulation of doctrines? 

Mathews: Not as a final form. I think that inspired 
men are of necessity forced to use the patterns of their 
contemporary country and thought. 

Seeker: But is there anything essentially unscientific 
and therefore unmodernistic in the point of view of the 
man who simply finds the whole thing so beyond the range 
of human achievement that he says that if Paul, for & 
ample, makes a certain doctrinal declaration, that is final’ 
That the whole level of Paul is so much above the average 
man that he cannot tamper with it? 

Mathews: My answer would be the same. I would hold 
that Paul had experiences and insight which were due © 
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his relation with God. But in the expression of that, he 
would use Hellenistic concepts and analogies and Semitic 
inheritances and concepts just as he did the language. 

Seeker: I have a feeling that your fourth chapter on 
Christian Convictions and Doctrinal Patterns contains your 
central thesis. Here you say: “The modernist distinguishes 
between doctrines and those permanent convictions in ac- 
cordance with which they would order life. Attitudes and 
convictions are given expression in doctrines. Doctrines 
are analogies and social patterns raised by common usage 
and group authority into symbols of conviction. The atti- 
tudes and convictions are more fundamental than their 
expression.” This must be getting close to the heart of 
the matter. 

Mathews: You have picked out what seems to me the 
central idea of the book. It is an attempt to develop a 
The doctrine has a functional value. We 
ask what that value is, that is to say, what the doctrine 
really meant to the experience of the men who organized 
it, and we then pass upon this latter, and if it seems to be 
still significant, we reproduce it in our own patterns. That 
seems to be a summary of the history of the development 
of Christianity. 

Seeker: In one of your definitions of modernism you 
say: “The modernist relies upon inductive method and 
action in accord with group loyalty. The modernist move- 
ment is a phase of the scientific struggle for freedom in 
thought and belief.” But in science does freedom in thought 
and belief proceed in accordance with group loyalty? If a 
strictly scientific induction is the thing, why worry about 
inherited orthodoxy at all? 

Mathews: Because religion is the organization of life, 
and not simply the gathering of knowledge, and a man 
within a group will organize his life in accordance with 
that group. 

Seeker: Yes, I agree with you that religion is a social 
art and not merely an individual quest for knowledge. 
Still, when it comes to the formulation of experience on 
the basis of the inductive methods of modern science, in- 
herited orthodoxy and group loyalty would seem to be 
irrelevant and hindering considerations. Of course, if a 
man gets actual experiences analogous to those that other 
people have had, or gets them through his group-relation 
ships, they will enter into the sum total of what he has to 
formulate. But they will enter in because they are his 
experiences and not because they are inherited. 

Mathews: That is what I mean exactly. 

Seeker: Would his group loyalty then affect his resultant 
formulation any differently from the way a physicist’s 
loyalty to other physicists would affect his formulations? 

Mathews: I should say not, except that the element of 
group loyalty with the physicist is almost negligible as 
compared with loyalty to a grovp which must act as a 
sroup. There is the group loyalty or ethics which doctors 
and lawyers and scientists all have towards their group, 
but they do not ordinarily act as groups. A closer analogy 
to the Christian’s loyalty is the group-loyalty of a patriot 
'o his nation. 


methodology. 


Seeker: You have drawn up a statement of belief in 
the last chapter. Do you think most modernists would 
accept it? 
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Mathews: They might not accept it as formulated, but 
my opinion is that it expresses pretty accurately the gen- 
eral position of men who have undertaken to evaluate 
Christianity and regulate their lives according to the method 
which modernists as a class seem to have adopted. 


Seeker: Would such a formulation as this have to be 
recast ? 
Mathews: It would undoubtedly be recast by individ- 


uals, and undoubtedly would not express in later periods 
the same attitudes and convictions which it expresses to 
me personally. 


The Job 


UT, GOD, it won’t come right! It won't come right! 
I’ve worked it over till my brain is numb. 
The first flash came so bright, 
Then more ideas after it—flash! flash! I 
New constellation men would wonder at. 
Perhaps it’s just a firework—flash! fizz! spat! 
Then darker darkness and scorched pasteboard and sour smoke. 


thought it some 


But, God, the thought was great, 

The scheme, the dream—why, till the first charm broke 
The thing just built itself while I, elate 

Laughed and admired it. Then it stuck, 

Half done—the lesser half, worse luck! 

You see, it’s dead as yet—a frame, a body—and the heart, 
The soul, the fiery, vital part 

To give it life is what I cannot get. 
You know it!—tried to snatch live fire, 
And pawed cold ashes! Every spark has died. 

It won’t come right. I'd drop the thing entire— 

Only—I can’t! I love my job. 

You, who ride the thunder— 

Do you know what it is to dream and drudge and throb? 
I wonder. 


I've tried— 


Did it come at you with a rush, your dream, your plan? 
If so, I know how you began. 

Yes, with rapt face and sparkling eyes, 

Swinging the hot globe out between the skies, 
Marking the new seas with their white beach lines, 
Sketching in sun and moon, the lightning and the rains, 
Sowing the hills with pines, 

Wreathing a rim of purple round the plains! 

I know you laughed then, as you caught and wrought 
The first swift, rapturous outlines of your thought. 

And then— 

Men! 


I see it now. 

Oh, God, forgive my pettish row! 

I see your job. While ages crawl 

Your lips take laboring lines, your eyes a sadder light, 
For man, the fire and flower and center of it all— 
Man won't come right! 

After your patient centuries, 

Fresh starts, recastings, tired Gethsemanes 

And tense Golgothas, he, your central theme, 

Is just a jangling echo of your dream. 

Grand as the rest may be, he ruins it. 


Why don’t you quit? 


Crumple it all and dream again! But no; 


Flaw after flaw, you work it out, revise, refine— 
Bondage, brutality and war and woe, 

The sot, the fool, the tyrant and the mob— 
Dear God, how you must love your job! 

Help me, as I love mine. 


Bapcer Clark. 








Lock-Step Education 


By Paul Blanshard 


HE SCENE is almost any agricultural college in the 

United States. Freshman is waiting in the dean’s 
office to choose his courses for the college year. The room 
is full and warm. There are seventeen people talking at 
once. Freshman waits in a line that leads to several 
desks where the faculty advisors sit. He has spent three 
hours in choosing his college courses after consulting myriad 
cross word puzzles labelled catalogues. He changes from 
one foot to the other. Finally, when he approaches a desk, 
he lays down his card before the dean. On it is written 
in clear, careful hand: 

Rhetoric 1, French la, Math. 1, History 22, Physical 
Science 1. 

“Yes,” the dean says, “that looks pretty good.” His 
voice is kind and weary. “But how about your military 
science ?” 

“Wha Do I have to take military science?” 

“Yes, it is compulsory for first and second year stu- 
dents.” 


Yes, sir. 





He has never 
He doesn’t know whether he 
dares to object or not. “I thought that didn’t apply to 
everybody if you took gym.” 


stammers a little. 
talked to a dean before. 


“But—,” Freshman 


“Yes, it applies to everybody whether you take physical 
science or not.” 

‘“But—but I don’t believe in war, sir.” 

The dean looks up sharply. “Neither do we,” he snaps. 
“That’s why we want an army.” Then he asks, “Are 
your parents Quakers?” 

“No, sir. They are Presbyterians.” 

“Then you can’t be exempted. Presbyterians believe in 
the army.” 

“My preacher at home is a Presbyterian, sir, and he is 
against military training.” 

“That has nothing to do with it.” The dean is getting 
a little angry. He sees an army officer at the next desk 
eyeing him furtively. He is suddenly very firm and speaks 
in a loud voice. “If you are not willing to defend your 
The 
government gives the people of this state $75,000 to 
~perate this university on condition that we have every 

.udent take military training. It is little enough that we 
can do to prepare loyally for service to our country.” 

From all parts of the room people turn to look at Fresh- 
His face is very red and his hands are wet. He 
twists his cap for a moment in an agony of indecision. 

“Yes, sir,” he says. His voice is very low. “I will put 
down military training in place of gym on Friday after- 
noon.” 

The buzz in the room begins again. The officer at the 
next desk is heard to remark, under his breath, “Good 
boy. Give ’im hell. We don’t want any jelly beans in this 
place.” 

So the process of higher education goes on. Freshman 


abandons his scruples and for two years every Friday 
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country, we do not want you in this university. 


man. 


afternoon for three hours trains to be a soldier in the next 
war. He learns how to stab another man with a bayonet 
and “get ’em out quick now for another jab.” He learns 
how to throw a hand grenade into a trench. He learns 
how to aim for the spot just below a man’s cap. He learns 
to stand rigidly with his hand at his brow and say “Yes, 
sir.” 

Do Freshman’s parents know what is going on in his 
agricultural college? Perhaps, but they pay little attention 
to college life. They send Freshman to the school that 
is nearest or cheapest or whose president made such a good 
speech at the Gainsville Rotary club. In general they do 
not know that military conscription actually exists in 
America without their consent. They do not know the 
facts. Here are the facts: 


1. Almost every agricultural college in the United States 
compels all its male students to take two years of military 
training. Neither the congress of the United States nor 
the people of the United States have ever passed a law 
or a constitutional provision establishing this compulsory 
military training. It has been “put over” on the colleges 
by the war department and the military minded. Probably 
50,000 students are members of this conscript army. 

2. The legal fiction under which compulsory military 
training has been developed in the colleges is this: The 
Morrill land grant act passed by congress in 1862 gives to 
any state in the union which establishes an agricultural 
college a considerable amount of free land. The act speci- 
fies that agriculture, mechanics, military training and other 
subjects shall be offered to the students in such colleges. 
The act does not require the students to take any one 
course. It simply compels the college to offer specified 
courses. But the military men, assisted by willing pa 
trioteers, have established the legal fiction in almost every 
state in America that the agricultural colleges will lose their 
income from the federal government if they make military 
training voluntary. Perfectly honest college presidents and 
deans assure their students that this is the law because they 
have never taken the trouble to read the law. The fiction 
has no more basis than the theory that harelips are caused 
by looking at rabbits. 

3. Any state in the union can eliminate conscription 
from its agricultural colleges by doing one or both of 
these two things: 

Get the board of regents of the college to make military 
training voluntary in the curriculum. 

In a few states it would also be necessary to repeal 
special state laws providing for conscription in agricultural 
schools. No federal action is necessary. 

The legislature of the state of Wisconsin has already 
made military training voluntary at the university and # 
continues to draw its income from government lands. (For 
details write to the Wisconsin state library at Madison 
and enclose a stamp.) A bill has just been introduced into 
the Minnesota legislature, sponsored by the Women’s It 
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ternational League for Peace and Freedom, which aims to 
accomplish the same end. 

But what of the students? Are they opposed to the 
conscription which they endure? They are, but their op- 
position is personal rather than social. They hate the drill- 
ing in hot uniforms and the artificiality of discipline. Prob- 
ably ninety percent of them would never take military train- 
ing if there were not some compulsory features in law 
or the curriculum. Voluntary enlistment in most of the 
colleges has been a failure. 

But the army officers have suceeded in the agricultural 
schools in winning the moral battle for military training. 
They have made the students feel that it is the right thing 
to do to serve in the army, even when the students hate 
the sight of the drill field. They have succeeded in this 
because they have dramatized and decorated the most at- 
tractive parts of the war game. While preachers have 
been denouncing war, these army officers have dressed up 
student cadets in natty uniforms and pinned ribbons on 
them and marched them about before cheering crowds to 
the strains of stirring music. They have encouraged the 
fraternities to compete for officers’ positions and given the 
big jobs to leading men on the campus and printed their 
pictures in the college paper. They have created military 
fraternities to charm the doubtful and reward the faithful. 
They have succeeded in getting universities of high stand- 
ing to award the Pershing medal for military efficiency 
as the only individual award at commencement exercises. 
They have dragged in the sex motive by having honorary 
female colonels chosen by the companies to lead grand 
marches and pin medals on proud chests at competitive 
drills. The success of an R. O. T. C. unit is rated ac- 
cording to these psychological victories over students 
almost as much as for military efficiency. 

I have heard soldiers who fought in the last war say: 
“No, they’ll never get me again. But they’ll get the young 
chaps. The young chaps never saw a man with his bowels 
shot out. They never had a buddie who went looney with 
the gas. They think war is a parade. Wait and see. They’ll 
get the young chaps; they won’t get me.” 

We do not need to wait and see. They are getting the 
young chaps now. They are prussianizing the colleges 
quietly and effectively. They are teaching in the military 
text books that “force is the ultimate power in spite of 
all the arguments of the pacifists.” 

The arguments with which the military men are con- 
trolling the students are appallingly moth-eaten. “We must 
prepare for war,” they say, “because that is the only way 
‘0 protect ourselves against other powers, Japan for ex- 
ample.” And over in Japan there are officers telling Japan- 
tse students, “We must prepare for war because that is 
the only way to protect ourselves against other powers, 
the United States for example.” And over in France... . 
So the Hindenburg-Chicago Tribune line remains firm 
and our colleges are safe for the ideals of 1914. 

I know of only one answer to that argument. Some 
nation must start the march away from armaments to 
break the deadly circle. The logical mation to start that 
march is the nation which is most secure. The United 
States is that nation. President Coolidge sounded the chal- 
lenge in his inaugural address. Our nation does not need 
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those student soldiers any more than Ecuador needs more 
sunshine. Without an enemy of comparable power in the 
world, three thousand miles removed from any dangerous 
foe, better supplied with the raw materials of war than 
any nation in the world, able to feed herself with both 
seaboards cut off, incomparably rich, America must lead the 
way. The students who now march and pivot under the 
command of our militarists are the ones who should be 
marshalling the forces of world peace. 

Here is a job for the church. The church has the voters. 
The students in many states are ripe for a new movement 
against military rule. The American people do not want 
conscription. They would defeat overwhelmingly any 
effort to extend to the whole nation the system now used 
in our agricultural colleges. The church can clean the 
Prussian system out of every university in America in ten 
vears if it will fight conscription as it fought the saloon. 


The Book World 


In the Religious Realm 


I HAVE ALREADY COMMITTED MYSELF as a partisan 

of the new translations. Goodspeed’s continues to be a source 
of joy and enlightenment. Following hard upon that “American 
translation,” came Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery’s CENTENARY 
TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, issued by the American 
Baptist Publication society in commemoration of its centennial. It 
is a new translation, not a mere revision, and yet the author states 
it as one of her aims not to “depart too much from the translations 
already familiar and beloved.” She has thus assigned herself a 
very difficult task—to make an independent and modern scholarly 
translation into the current speech of men, and at the same time to 
maintain the flavor and much of the phraseology of an age in 
which the then current speech of men was very different from our 
own. The actual treatment vibrates between these two ideals, but 
tends toward the latter. “Thirty-five dollars worth of bread” 
(John 6:7) bravely and wisely sacrifices an Elizabethan phrase in 
the interest of intelligibility, but the substitution of “transcends” 
for “passes,” and “plenitude” for “fullness” (Eph. 3:19) shows 
a taste for sonorous words rather than the language of every-day 
life. The numerous paragraph headings, three or four to the page, 
are a help in finding a desired passage but a hindrance to continu- 
ous reading. 

The Tyndale anniversary has quickened interest in the history of 
the English Bible, and gives special interest to the re-issue of 
H. W. Roare’s Our Encuisu Biste (Dutton, $2.00), first pub- 
lished in 1901. It begins with chapters on the Bible in mediaeval 
England, the Bible and the schoolmen, and Wyclif, and brings 
the story down only to the English revision. Only two pages are 
devoted to the hundred and fifty private translations which appeared 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, most of which were 
indeed unimportant except as indications of the felt need for new 
versions, and some of which were mildly absurd. 

Outing Stupres tin O_p TesTaAMENT History by Adele Tuttle 
McEntire (Abingdon, $1.50) is an intelligently written text-book 
prepared for a high-school class in biblical literature. The devo- 
tional aim is primary in Alfred G. Mortimer’s OUTLINES ON THE 
Book or Psatms (Longmans, $3.00), a book of strongly Anglican 
coloring. The meditations are the expression of a devout soul with 
pronouncedly ecclesiastical interests. Some of the interpretations 
seem @ trifle forced—as when the familiar words, “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the mountains,” are made to suggest the privilege of 
lifting up our eyes to the saints of the church as our examples and 
intercessors. The religious dangers of extreme orthodoxy are illus- 
trated in the statement that “the very perfection of his [Christ’s] 
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life dazzles us, and we cannot escape the thought that he was not 
only sinless, but that he could not sin. The saints, however, were 
like ourselves, poor, weak men and women, with the same trials and 
difficulties as ourselves.” Was it then the saints of whom it was 
written, “tempted in all points like as we are”? 


Every casual reader of average intelligence knows by hear-say 
that much light has been thrown upon the Old Testament by “the 
monuments,” that is, by Babylonian, Assyrian and Egyptian inscrip- 
tions that have been found and discovered during the last hundred 
years. But just exactly what light? Since 1899, when Ira M. 
Price’s THE MONUMENTS AND THE OL_p TESTAMENT was first pub- 
lished, so many readers have had recourse to this volume for the 
answer to that question that the book has gone through seventeen 
editions. A re-written and enlarged edition has lately appeared 
(Judson, $2.50) with additional material covering recent discoveries. 

Tue Beauty or THE New TESTAMENT, by Burris Jenkins (Doran, 
$1.60) gives a running survey of the literature of the New Testa- 
ment, with copious quotations in Moffatt’s translation, with empha- 
sis on its beauty as literature. But for the author literary beauty 
is closely akin to spiritual beauty and truth, to tender sentiment 
and moral impulsion. So he gives as little attention to the mere 
technicalities of literary form as to the problems of criticism, but 
aims to reveal the New Testament as an appealing book, marked 
by a gracious loveliness and as full of human nature as of divine 
truth. It presupposes no learning. Any- 
body can read it, and anybody who does will feel a quickening of 
his love for the New Testament. 


The style is very simple. 


Not a great deal of devotional literature is published, and still 
less devotional literature for which one may confidently predict long 
life and continued usefulness. Some of the best new books make 
liberal use of writings which have become seasoned and sanctioned 
by age. This is true of Tue Vict at tHE Cross, by Frank J. 
Goodwin (Macmillan, $1.00), which consists of a series of selected 
readings and prayers based on the seven sayings from the cross, 
and a suggested outline for a three-hour service for Good Friday. 
Pitcrim Cueer (Doran, $2.00) is a book of devotional readings 
selected from manuscripts of sermons by the late Rev. J. P. Struth- 
ers. They have the mark of being unfinished notes, rather than 
polished products, and perhaps the reader will on that account be 
less inclined to stop with admiration of the author—an attitude fatal 
to the devotional mood—end more likely to use these fragments as 
Tue Secret GARDEN OF THE SOUL 
(Doran, $2.00) is a series of devotional studies by the late Mrs. 
Emma Herman, than whom England has produced fewer finer 
spirits or keener minds in the present generation. I have not found 
a commonplace paragraph—no, not a commonplace sentence—in 
this book. She wrote the article on Quietism in the Hastings ency- 
clopedia and a book on “The Meaning and Value of Mysticism.” 
Do you know the rare joy of finding a book which you can open 
at random and read a sentence anywhere and be started on a train 
of helpful thought? John Wanamaker’s Prayers 
aT BetHANy Cuaper (Revell, $1.25) are simple, brief, and unaf- 
fected. 
nor like prayers written for publication or addressed to the congre- 
gation. DevotionaL LeapersuiP, by Gerrit Verkuyl (Revell, $1.25) 
is a sort of text-book in the art of private preparation for public 
worship. 


stimuli to his own thinking. 


Try it with this. 


They do not read like preacher-prayers—of course not— 


Part of its value is in the suggestion that impromptu 
and non-liturgical devotions require careful preparation of mind 
and heart 

Of Lire rn THE Hetcuts (Doran, $1.50), little need be said except 
that it is by J. H. Jowett—a series of devotional studies in the 
epistles. These brief chapters embody the well known Jowett char- 
acteristics, expository insight and pungency of statement. Praver 
TuHat Prevatits, by Marshall Dawson (Macmillan, $2.00), is “a 
psychological approach to the practice of personal and public prayer,” 
but it is a book of extracts, suggestions for meditation, and prayers, 
It is an up-to-date book. There is a 
prayer to be used by a foot-ball player before a game, and two to be 
memorized and “repeated morning, noon, and night, for a week,” 
by an invalid. Prayers ror Women Workers, by Mrs. George H. 
Morrison (Doran, $1.25), contains a series of original prayers for 
the use of women engaged in religious work, for private morning 


not a psychological essay. 
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and evening devotions, for committee meetings, missionary meetings, 
etc. The only devotional book I know that is dedicated to a stat. 
legislature is Wilbur B. Stover’s Toe Famiry Worsnip (College 
Press, Mount Morris, Ill., $1.25), dedicated to the legislature of 
South Dakota in recognition of a resolution passed by that body 
urging the strengthening of the spiritual basis of society. The book 
deals with the importance and methods of family devotions. Ly 
1n Fettowsuip, by John P. Maud (Macmillan, $1.00), is not exactly 
a devotional book, certainly not an ordinary devotional book, but 
rather a guide for a series of discussions with university students 
or adult classes, looking toward a reintegration of our broken and 
discordant social order through the elimination of those factors of 
personality—sin, suspicion, and doubt—which hold men apart and 
prevent the realization of a more perfect social order. 
Republished in a new and enlarged addition after more than forty 
years, Nathaniel J. Burton’s Yale Lectures on Preaching, under the 
title In Putpit anp Parisn (Macmillan, $1.75), is still one of the 
most notable and valuable contributions to its field. The publishers 
asked me, in advance of publication, to be one of a hundred ministers 
to sign a statement of the value of the book and the desirability of 
a re-issue of it. I was unwilling to do so, because at that tim 
(to my shame, doubtless) I had never read it. So I have th 
more pleasure now in giving my commendation. Dr. Charles E 
Jefferson characterizes these lectures as “juicy.” They are indeed 
Every good liquid flows through them copiously—the sap of nourish. 
ment, the wine of stimulus, the oil of gladness, and the milk of 
human kindness. And besides, there is a very solid body of wisdom 


A new series of lectures on preaching, delivered last year in the 
theological colleges of the United Free Church of Scotland, is Ix 
Quest or Reauity, by James Reid (Doran, $1.75). There isa 
quality in these lectures which makes a man want to preach. An- 
other book or two like this, and I shall be applying for a pastorate 
And that is partly because of the thing suggested in the title—a 
vivid realization on the part of the lecturer and a vivid communica- 
tion of the idea that preaching deals with realities, not just with 
words and formulae. 


Here is a volume of vigorous straight-from-the-shoulder and 
straight-from-the-heart sermons, THe Way To THE Best, by Miles 
H. Krumbine (Doran, $1.50). They have the flavor of utterances 
to real people by a real man about the real issues of life. Dr 
Krumbine is pastor of the First Lutheran Church in Dayton, Ohio 
it ought to be a popular church in that city if the citizens know 
good preaching when they hear it. The preacher’s interests are 
largely ethical and social, and he does not shrink from bringing 
Christianity to the test of its fitness to minister to the actual needs 
of men in the present social order. 

Wits Mercy anp Wita JuncmMent (Doran, $2.00), is a collec- 
tion of sermons by that great Scotch preacher, the late Alexander 
Whyte, whose “Lord, Teach Us to Pray” achieved a wide popularity 
These are deeply spiritual discourses, meditative in tone, doctrinal 
and devotional in the best sense. 

Visitation EvancetisMm, by A. Earl Kernahan (Revell, $1.25), i 
a book of practical instruction in the technique of that person 
evangelism which approaches men as individuals rather than © 
masses. The title of Monern Evancetistic Movements, edited by 
“Two University Men” (Doran, $1.75), scarcely indicates the sco 
of the volume, for it gives a series of sketches, each by a different 
author, of such enterprises as the Salvation Army, the Settlement 
movement, the Industrial Christian fellowship, the Y. M. C. A, 
the Student Christian movement, the Religious Tract society, and 
four others. It is obvious that evangelism, in the sense here & 
tended, includes much more than conversion. And so it should. 


Apologies 


By a typographical error in our issue of May 7 the title o 
Portraits or Tex Country Houses (Doubleday, Page & © 
was disguised as “Portraits of Ten Community Houses.” Apologies 
to the publisher. Likewise, in the same issue, in the series of Amos! 
indictments—“Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab”—Moab was misprioteé 
as “Noah.” Apologies to Noah. 

WINFRED Ernest GARRISON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dishonors God 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: This is just a line to say, “I’m sorry for you.” I have 
read Mark Matthews’ sermon on the “Virgin Birth”; and then 
I have reread it, lest first impressions be unfair. It is worse 
the second time. I have seldom if ever come on so pathetic 
and amazing a mass of crude, uneducated, unintelligent, vulgar, 
materialistic, blatant dogmatism. Why, he talks of God as the 
“father” of Jesus in terms that more than suggest the vulgar 
Greek myths of Jove’s intercourse with women. He speaks of 
“Mark’s” genealogy of Joseph! Where does he find it? He 
adopts discredited theories as if they were indisputable facts. 
I really didn’t think he was capable of such a thing as this. A 
high school boy could have done better. 

I am wondering what the Listener will say about it. I hope 
and pray that he will let truth prevail over tact, and say just 
what he thinks of it. I shall be eager to read his comment. 

New York City. A READER. 


Warns the Twenty-Four 


Eprror Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Just finished sermon on “The Virgin Birth of Jesus.” 
Just a brief comment—punkest article I ever read in The Chris- 
tian Century. Am sincerely hoping that no other of the twenty- 
five elect will be guilty of such “bunkum.” 


Ironwood, Mich. W. C. Dona p. 


There is a Limit! 
Eprtor Tne CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Is is not surprising that you would publish an article 
in The Christian Century like that on the virgin birth in the 
issue of April 30? It is well to be broad, but there is a limit. 
Your subscribers not only look to your journal for bright, sane 
comments upon current events in the church, but for doctrinal 
enlightenment. The article in question cannot be better described 
han as religious dry rot, and that appearing in the same issue 
th an article on the youth movement. Please remember that 
The Christian Century is a liberal journal. 

Astoria, N. Y. 





Wi 


A. P. NEeELson. 


Not Saved by the Virgin Birth 


Evrton Tue CuristiAN CENTURY: 


SIR: Lest the editor of The Christian Century in the exuber- 
ance of his generosity inadvertently pass it on to his derelict 
brethren, 


without personally appropriating even a modicum of 
invaluable Fundamentalisticality toward the renewment of 
iis own spiritual paucity, I write to tell you that you, and lots 
of your readers as well, are headed straight for the demnition 
sow-wows. Dr. Mark A. Matthews in his sermon on the virgin 
oith in this week’s issue says so, emphatically says it, unequiv- 
ocally, dogmatically, vehemently says it. Personally I rather 
nk the story of the virgin birth is, traditionally and his- 

, true. But in the name of the oil that ran down off of 
Aaron's beard, what has one’s mere belief or unbelief in it got 
) do with one’s eternal salvation? If a man accepts Jesus 
‘frist as his Saviour from sin, and in his life stands for the 
‘tings that he thinks Jesus would have stood for were he here 
our midst today, isn’t he entitled to be called a Christian 
m the very highest sense of the term, regardless of his particular 


— n respecting the marital state of Mary, the mother of 
sus? 


torically 


From my humble pulpit I am constantly affirming the com- 
parative worthlessness of rites and ceremonies to effect an 
inward cleansing, and insisting on clean, pure thinking, and 
Christ-like conversation and conduct. I suppose, to a greater 
extent than I am conscious of it, the spirit and atmosphere of 


The Christian Century are passed on to my congregation Sun- 
day after Sunday, since I revel in its thought-provoking, spir- 
itually-uplifting pages to the point of saturation every week. 
Oh, the pity of it, that our Fundamentalist brethren are unable 
to differentiate between dead dogmas and living, pulsating, 
spiritual realities. 

I am wondering what the “Listener” will say next week, pro- 
viding his ears are not stopped with cotton of the conservative 
variety, and supposing that his courage still abides. 

Yours, dubiously, 


Triadelphia, W. Va. N. L. G. ANDERSON. 


Dr. Matthews Sows Seeds of Doubt! 


Epitor Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of April 30, you publish a sermon on 
The Virgin Birth, by Dr. Matthews of Seattle. I understand 
your non-partisan attitude as editor of The Christian Century, 
but I do want to voice my disappointment in reading this par- 
ticular sermon. I was reared in a conservative atmosphere, 
went through high school, college, and the seminary, without 
having my faith in the virgin birth impaired. But I must 
confess that in reading Dr. Matthews’ sermon, my first serious 
doubt concerning this time-honored doctrine has arisen. I do 
not consider that the proofs offered prove anything. I have 
no doubt the sermon would sound good as oratory, but as 
logical reading matter it utterly fails to challenge the reason. 
I await the Listener’s discussion next week before saying more. 

Stonega, Va. H. D. Hart. 


Matthew and Luke and Matthews 


Epitor THe Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: Would you permit your readers to ask some questions 
of Dr. Matthews concerning his sermon, “The Virgin Birth of 
Jesus”? The doctor quotes Isaiah 7:14 as relating to Jesus. 
Do not a great many scholars honestly believe it relates to an 
event which was imminent to the time when the prophet was 
speaking, and that the Hebrew means a young woman or 
maiden? Does not the American revision give it the margin, 
“Or maiden?” Could the writer of Matthew (for no one knows 
it was Matthew who wrote the gospel attributed to him) make 
a mistake, quoting the septuagint? 
of the most exact translations, makes Matthew quote this 
passage: “The maiden will be pregnant and have a son, and 
they will name him Immanuel.” 
head of his sermon, “A virgin 
Immanuel.” Did Mary call her son 
Dr. Matthews seeks to be exact? Do 
and prophecy exactly coincide? 

Again Dr. Matthews writes, “Mark speaks of the legal father 
— back through the line I have mentioned, all the way 
back.” Does the doctor mean Mark here? Could the two 
Matthews both make mistakes, or is such a thing impossible? 
Does experience prove we are all liable to make mistakes, or 
are both Dr. Matthews and Matthew miraculously preserved 
from error? The great preacher says, “On the fact of the 
virgin birth rests the sinlessness of Christ.” Then it (sinless- 
ness) was not something that Jesus is to receive full commenda- 
tion for, not something he himself accomplished, but it was 
made possible for him by events of which he had no control. 
His sinlessness is not what our sinlessness might be. He is 
not tempted as we are, not inheriting original sin—save, of 
course, by the mother; and our Catholic brethren have cleared 
that point up by introducing the immaculate conception of 
Mary. Did not the Catholics have as much right to do this, 
and make the system logical throughout, as the unknown writers 
of Luke and Matthew? If not, why not? 

The doctor says, “The everlasting son of God was born of 
the virgin,” etc. Will not the gifted orator explain to some of 


Goodspeed’s translation, one 


Dr. Matthews quotes at the 
and shall call his name 
Immanuel, or Jesus, if 
Dr. Matthews’ history 
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us once-born men how an Everlasting can be born, or how a 
Father, if we use the term simply as a symbol, can be no older 
than his Son? If the birth was only play acting, and the absence 
from sin on earth dependent on a sinless body, will the great 
God be hard on us, requiring a divine sacrifice of blood if we 
sturnble? Was the blood human? 


Keokuk, Iowa. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


An Inspiring’Sermon 


Eprtor THe CHRisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I am a young preacher, I have been trying all day to 
prepare a sermon on the text: “For the Son of Man came to 
seek and save the lost.” I have gotten glimpses of the big 
truth back of the text and am desirous to get something that 
will enable me to show forth that forth-streaming love and com- 
passion, that intensely earnest search that the Master of men 
is making for the harassed and frayed, that everlasting, unend- 
ing search that goes on day and night, that going out in the 
storm for us, that marching through the camp where we are 
bivouaced in the rain, that seeking that is expressing itself in 
every movement that looks toward our emancipation, that search 
that is the most costly search that was ever made. I would 
like to get that idea before my people. It burns, at least at 
times, in my own bosom. I hoped the current issue of The 
Christian Century would help me. It did. It always does. It 
sets up little burning spots or it fuses them together, until, in 
my study, at any rate, I am a crusader. 

But I read on. If only somebody would touch off the spark 
today! Then I came to the learned doctor's discourse on the 
virgin birth of Christ. I read his introduction and was called 
away before I could get further. I thought he was preparing 
a fine bit of satire against the medievalists. I returned and 
read on with wonder and amazement. Could this be, and he 
one of the Fourth O’hundred? 

I am much obliged to the doctor. I can preach better when 
I am demolishing an old bastile. I will have one Sunday. I 
will stop in the midst of my attempt to portray the Master of 
men seeking, for instance, through the abolition of child labor, 
to save children, and to say to my people, “Now if you don't 
believe in the virgin birth, that is to say, no matter what you 
think that this Man is trying to do, if you don’t believe in the 
orthodox manner of his arrival and departure then all of this is 
of no avail. He can't do you any good unless you believe he was 
born of a virgin.” 

I am sorry that such a man used his privilege to flaunt such 
a doctrine in your face. I would as soon, upon invitation to a 
Baptist pulpit, I a Methodist, attack the mode of baptism. Why 
in the world did not the doctor feed us something that would 
have done our soul good and been re-echoed from a thousand 
pulpits? He could have lighted our fancy or stirred our souls, 
and eternity alone would have measured the result. 

Do they wonder why the church is halting? I will point to 
that; that is my answer. 

James B. Dovcras. 


Two Shocks from One Issue 


Epitor THE CuristTian CENTURY: 

SIR: May a young reader of your paper, a Methodist preacher 
in the south, find a place in your correspondence columns? I have 
been shocked into utterance by two articles in your April 30th issue. 

Under the title “Did Jesus Say It?” Robert W. Van Kirk refers 
to the problems of interpretation growing out of the words, “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church” with the 
following statement: “It is easy to escape from the dilemma, on 
one horn of which the Romanist impales himself and on the other 
the Protestant, by treating the disputed passage as a later inter- 
polation into the original scripture text.” 

Has the day come that in order to take a troublesome text out of 
the mouth of our theological opponent, we are to tear from the 
Bible every word which we find hard to understand or interpret? 
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Shall I, a Wesleyan in opinions, scrap all that Paul or Peter said 
about predestination? And is my brother Calvinist free to throw 
out of the Bible every verse that says “for every man” and “who. 
scever will”? No! Let us not be quick to use the interpolation 
theory to get rid of difficult passages of scripture. “If any one of 
you lack wisdom, let him ask of God.” Not by scissors nor by side 
stroke of the pen, but by hard study and earnest prayer will the 
scriptures be opened to our understanding. 

The other article was “The Virgin Birth of Jesus,” by Mark A. 
Matthews. I carefully read and re-read this article. If I under- 
stand correctly, it says that the virgin birth of Jesus is prophetically 
and historically stated in the Bible; that it is “the most important 
subject that could possibly be discussed”; that “if Jesus was not 
born of a virgin, then it is impossible for one to be saved”; “that 
the sinlessness of Christ and his vicarious death rest on the truth 
of the virgin birth”; that the Holy Ghost is the father of the 
humanity of Jesus, even as the virgin Mary is his mother; and that 
Jesus is the son of God, the only-begotten, by reason of the virgin 
birth. 

Now I believe in the virgin birth of Jesus and in every other 
point of the apostles’ creed; I believe that the miraculous birth of 
Jesus is prophesied in the Old Testament and unequivocally stated 
in the New Testament; I do not believe these passages are inter- 
polations. Our Lord came and went, “trailing clouds of glory.” 

But where is the Bible proof that God absolutely could not accom- 
plish the atonement without the virgin birth? The relative impor- 
tance of the virgin birth, it seems to me, has been exaggerated. 
Next, how could the sinlessness of our Lord Jesus Christ depend on 
his being born without a human father? What proof is there fora 
Salic law of male succession in the inheritance of original sin? 
Cannot one inherit sinful tendencies as well from his mother as 
from his father? Did no daughter of drunkards ever transmit that 
deadly appetite to her sons? Or is the ordinary and divinely insti- 
tuted method for transmission of human life so sinful that except 
for it corruption could not be inherited? Let us explain in some 
truer fashion the sinlessness of Jesus. I look to Jesus himself, and 
not to the virgin birth, for man’s salvation. 

Are we to explain the virgin birth by calling the Holy Ghost 
the father of the humanity of Jesus? I do not believe it. God 
forbid that Christians should form their ideas of God in molds of 
Greek and Roman mythology. The humanity of Jesus is without 
father—human or divine,—except in the sense that God by his act of 
creation is the father of all his creatures and in some deeper 
idealistic sense is the father of men’s souls. The Holy Ghost by an 
act of creation, not analogous to generation or begetting, caused the 
conception of Jesus in the womb of the virgin. 

Surely Jesus is the only begotten son, not of the Holy Ghost, but 
of the Father. If those passages about the divine sonship of Jesus 
depend upon the virgin birth, and if without that miracle Jesus was 
not the son of God, where is the doctrine of the trinity? In partic- 
ular, where is the eternal sonship of the Christ? In short, this 
argument for the virgin birth from Jesus being called the son of 
God prepares the way for, and contains implicitly the heresy of 
Arius and Servetus. Let us beware, lest in defense of one orthodox 
doctrine, we involve ourselves in worse heresy. 

Oak Ridge, N. C. Wrisur G. McFarand. 


Mr. Coolidge’s Opportunity 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The recent memorial to President Coolidge to make “out 
lawry of war a chief subject for any new armament conference he 
may call,” is a most cheering and significant sign of the times. But 
its analysis of England’s chief objections to the protocol I question. 
England's greatest objection to it is that she is unwilling to assum 
further obligations and take additional responsibilities that 4 
likely to result in war. England at heart wants to abolish war itsel!. 

Again the claim in the memorial that “the cause of the outlaw 
of war would seem to be lost unless the conference here results # 
uniting the nations in a practical plan,” must refer to the protocol 
plan of outlawry which in the last analysis is not outlawry for * 
depends on outlawing war by war. The cause of real outlawry % 
in no danger of being “lost.” 
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The failure of the memorialists to fully define outlawry is seen 
more clearly when they plead for a “conference of nations to find a 
practical plan that will owslaw any nation that is guilty of aggressive 
wor.” 

Outlawry does not mean outlawing guilty nations, but the annihila- 
tion of the institution of war. It is not merely a step toward peace, 
but a conversion concerning war. It begins with the moral com- 
mand, “Thou shalt not kill each other as nations.” 

To convene a conference of nations now to compare notes, clarify 
our thoughts, strengthen our convictions, and tone up our moral 
lives about war itself, the real issue of outlawry, would be the 
greatest act President Coolidge or the head of any other nation 
could perform. Our heartiest thanks are due the distinguished and 
peace loving committee for this memorial. Pour into the white 
house the petitions for a world conference on the outlawry of war! 

Lake Mills, Wisconsin. Joun Favitie. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for May 24. Acts 9:20-31. 


Paul, the New Convert 


N THE last lesson we considered the conversion of Paul; 

today let us follow his story a bit farther. Paul was made of 
stern stuff; he put all that he had into anything that appealed 
to his interest. Before he accepted Jesus, he sought to exter- 
minate what he considered an impostor’s influence. Convinced 
that the one he thought unworthy was truly the Son of God, 
he put every ounce of his energy back of his new faith. We 
love such men. Paul was, in all probability, the most influential 
convert ever made to Christianity. He carried the gospel into 
Europe; he won adherents to Christ from the very palaces of 
the Caesars. Never, since the church began, such a driving 
evangelist, such a consecrated saint, such a devoted scholar, 
such an inspired missionary as Paul. Paul came of good family. 
Ramsey seems to think that he possessed some property. He 
was unusually well educated. He had a strong and active con- 
science. He was a born fighter; obstacles instead of dismaying 
him, only stirredyup his blood. He had the quality of tireless, 
concentrated effort; he could do the work of one hundred 
ordinary men and do it better. Jesus captivated him. He gave 
himself body and soul to his new Master, speaking of himself 
as a bond-servant. We need a Paul today to carry Christianity 
over into the industrial realm, to integrate science and religion, 
to make Christ effective and intelligible in 1925. We need 
somebody with the daring, the abandon, the disregard for 
money, the utter faith of Paul in our complex and confused day. 

There is a tender and beautiful ministry that concerns Paul’s 
tarly days in the church which we must not overlook; it is the 
ministry of Barnabas. Had it not been for his loving care 
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Paul might have been lost to the church. Immediately after 
his baptism, Paul began to preach Jesus as the Son of God, in 
Damascus. This aroused such violent antagonism on the part 
of the Jews, that his life was endangered. Friends aided him 
in his escape, letting him down over the wall in a basket. It 
is probable that Paul spent the next months in solitude, some- 
where in Arabia. There is some difference of opinion here, but 
that he went away and brooded over his radical change of faith, 
there is little doubt. He worked out his own gospel; he thought 
through his own experience. Paul was too big a man to allow 
another to think for him. He preached only what he actually 
knew and felt at first hand. It is impossible to overstate the 
importance of this fact. Paul did not read volumes of sermons 
nor consult old commentaries to get up his sermons. He was 
not driven to the pathetic extreme of buying a book of illustra- 
tions to find out how Christianity worked. He took time to 
think his system out clearly and not even Peter could give him 
any other gospel. 

After these months of meditation, which correspond to Jesus’ 
days in the wilderness, Paul suddenly appeared at Jerusalem 
3ut the apostles gave him the cold shouldery they were afraid 
of the former persecutor. A bad reputation is difficult to over- 
come. Paul had to live it down. It is at this delicate juncture 
that Barnabas, “the Son of Consolation” enters. It is very en- 
couraging to see how God can use various types of men. Here 
was Barnabas, in many ways not comparable to Paul, lacking 
Paul’s learning, magnetism, daring and resistless drive, but 
essential in this case. If Barnabas had not found and comforted 
Paul when the big ecclesiastics cast him out, it is quite sure 
that the church would have lost the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. If we cannot preach like Paul we may be able to help 
some superior person, who will carry forward Christ's work. 
What matter, if only the Kingdom comes! 

What Barnabas did here, in strengthening the new convert, 
needs to be done in every church. Too often the children and 
young people are led to decisions and, after baptism, are left, 
practically, without attention, education or encouragement. I 
shall always be indebted to a dear old man in my home church, 
who spoke kindly to me, when I first began to talk in prayer- 
meeting. It was not easy to make those talks and I often felt 
as if the older people must be laughing up their sleeves at me. 
One night this old gentleman laid his arm over my shoulder and 
said, “Some day you will be a preacher.” I had never thought of 
it before. Nor did the work of Barnabas end with this one deed 
of kindness; later, it was he who went to Tarsus and brought 
Paul to Antioch. A splendid record of encouragement. Go and 
do likewise. 

Joun R,. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Federal Council Considers 
Many Lines of Advance 

At its April meeting the administrative 
council of the Federal Council of Churches 


took under consideration several subjects 


that may lead to increased effectiveness 
in the work of the council as well as of 
the denominations that compose it. For 


some time the office of western secretary 
has been vacant, following the resignation 
of Dr. H. L. Willett. The council is now 
considering adding two secretaries to its 
regular staff, one of whom shall have hi 
and shall be 
responsible for the conduct of the western 
office These will 
formation of and 
estion 


headquarters in Chicago 


secretaries 


city 


there two 
specialize in the 
state councils of churches. The qu 
of participation by women in the work of 
the 
Recommendations 


to the 


council has also become a live one. 
down 
denominations recommending that 
they appoint more women among their 
representatives on the Federal Council, 
and a detailed study of the present status 
of women in all Protestant denominations 


have been sent 


has been approved. 


Colorado Methodists Reaffirm 
Opposition to War Gestures 


The Pueblo, Colo., district conference 
of the Methodist church, held on April 
23, went on record as whole-heartedly) 
enlisted in the crusade for the outlawry 


of war, disapproved military training in 





colleges and summer can 





this further resolution: 
emphatically protest aga ! 
sary gestures of military braggadocio as 
the projected voya e of the United States 
navy to the orient, and the Defense Day 
program of the war department.” The 
ministers pledged themselves to oppose 
every policy of a militaristic nature, and 
to cultivate the spirit of te t il 
goodwill in the communities in which they 
work. 
Mission Study Grows In 
Presbyterian Church 

With 823 church schools of missions 
held during the year, 170,322 Presbyterians 
followed a mission study book in an or- 
ganized ss. [The same church that led the 
lenom t 1a year at V estport ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Mo showed the 
way with 120 class Che presb es 
of Los ngeles, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, 
and Washington reported the largest num 
ber of such classes 


Veteran Canadian 
Bishop Dies 

Bishop William Reid Clark, of 
perhaps the most beloved 
Anglican church in Canada, 
19. An old man, 


expressions o! altection 


Niagara, 
bishop of the 
died April 
his death brought forth 





and esteem from 








all parts of the dominion, and fr all 
communions His funeral sermon was 
preached by another veteran, Archbishop 


Thomloe, of Algoma and Ontaria, who, in 
his 80th year lives at the Soo and travels 
the wilds of Algoma and the outlying 
642 


parishes with the courage and vigor of a 


boy. 


Nova Scotia Bishop Speaks 
In Miner’s Strike 

With Nova Scotia gripped by the worst 
industrial struggle in its history, the Nova 
Scotia Coal Company ranged on one side 
and its miners on the other, Bishop Wor- 
rell, of the Anglican church in that prov- 
ince, has come forward to do some clear 
speaking. “Either the mines are not worth 
“or the miners 
should be able to have decent homes and 
adequate provision for food and clothing 
and recreation. If the mines don’t stand 
the cost of working, let them be 
But if, as we believe, they are one of the 


working,” says the bishop, 


cl sed 


most valuable assets of the cour try, let 
them be worked by fairly treated men, 
even if the dividends be less.” This is 
Christianity sanely applied, in all con- 
science. 
Unitarians List Members’ 
Names in “Who’s Who” 

“Who's Who in America” has some- 


times been disrespectfully referred to as a 





source of judgment in the listing of 
eminent Americans, but there appears to 
be no doubt on the part of Unitarian 
Register. As a part of the centenary 
celebration of American Unitarianism, now 


in progress, that sprightly journal has 
made a list of the members of Unitarian 


churches now mentioned in “Who's Who” 
One hundred and six Unitarian churches 
have provided candidates, and a total of 
776 persons is thus secured for what the 
Register calls a “Chapel of Unitarian 
Eminence.” The virtue of the denomina- 
tion is proved, it is claimed, by the fact 
that this constitutes about four per cent 
of the entire list in “Who’s Who,” while 
the Unitarian population of the country is 
only about one-tenth of one per cent of 
that total. All Souls’ church, Washing. 
ton, with an array of admirals, generals, 
senators and government workers, stand 
at the top of the Unitarian chapel, with 
106 members listed. Arlington street, 
Boston, has 48 and the First parish, 
Cambridge, Mass., 44. Curiously enough 
the only name listed as “eminent” among 
the Unitarians of Chicago is that of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and Dr. Jones has 
been eminent in a realm other than Chi- 
cago for some time now. 


Elect New Theological 
School President 


Iliff school of theology, Methodist in- 
stitution on the campus of Denver uni- 
versity, Colo., has elected Dr. Elmer Guy 
Cutshall as its president. Dr. Cutshall 
has been president of West Virginia Wes- 
leyan, Buckhannon, W. Va. The theo- 
logical seminary has been without a per- 
manent head for some months. 


Traditionalist Best Strategist, Says Editor 


eTHE TRADITIONALIST habitually 


out-maneuvers the modernist in relig- 
editor of 


Unitarians 


Frank, 
told 


us discussion, Gl 
the Century mag 
ithered at the centenary 1 con- 


ducted by their metropolitan association 








in the Town Hall, New York city, April 
22. Mr. Frank, D imuel A. Eliot, Rev. 
Preston Bradley, of Chicago, and the Rev. 
Charles F. Potter were the principal 
speakers. Messages were read from ex- 
President William Howard Taft and Dr 
Charles W. Eliot. 
TIME RIPE FOR ADVA? 


“The liberal move 


said Mr. Frank, “is weakest in its sense 





ment e church,” 


of strategy. It unnecessarily allows it- 
eli to be maneuvered into a defensive 
position by reaction. This is particularly 
regrettable just now because the time is 
ripe for a coordination of the raw  ma- 
terials of religious liberalism that are to- 
day lying all about us in confusion and 
challenge, waiting to be brought together 


’ aggressive leader- 


s' ) 

“It must be admitted that modernism 
has not been, to date, a religiously effec- 
tive movement. This, however, was to be 
expected. Modernism had to pass through 
ts negative phase. You must wage war 

nst the false gods before you can re- 
lease the healing ministry of the true gods. 


And war, even in a good cause, is a spirit- 
ually destructive process. You must pay 


the price of a period of idol-breaking be 
fore you can realize the worship of free 
Ss] But the liberal leadership of the 
church has done a pretty clean job of ico- 
noclasm. The old idols of pagan theology 
that have cluttered up our churches have 
been pretty thoroughly pounded; they are 
cracked and tottering. Many of them are 
still standing, and they look intact, but 
the hour has struck, I am sure, for a get 
uinely liberal-fundamentalist movement! 
that will for once and all bowl them over 
and clear the ground not for a reconstru 
tion of theology, but for a rediscovery 

the religion of Jesus. 


irits. 


NEW LUTHER NEEDED 
“I suggest that modernism needs a ne* 
ate “* 
Martin Luther who will formulate th 


great position of modernism into a serits 
of theses that may go far toward knitting 
the scattered energies of the liberal move 
ment in the church into the passion ola 
new reformation. The new reformatio 
as I see it, must find its leadership in t 
left wing of the modernists. This meats 
far from smooth sailing for the new ™ 
formation. It may, for a time, have © 
cry its message from street corners an 
from secular platforms, but, if so, it ¥ 
not be the first time that the religion 
Jesus been driven from the sy 
gogues. In fact, the rediscovery of tH 
religion of Jesus is quite likely to be # 
tended by many of the scenes that # 
tended its birth.” 


has 
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English Church Army Plans 
American Campaign 

Two units of the church army of the 
church of England, with 11 men in each, 
il arrive in this country this month for 
summer's “evangelistic trek” in New 
England. Each man is equipped to sleep 
ors, or on such floors as may present 


themselves. After receiving the blessing 


of Bishop Manning in New York, the 
expeditionary force will start preaching 
ts way on foot across New England, 
sleeping wherever night may overtake 


them. At the end of each week the whole 
force will concentrate on some large town 
cial evangelistic meetings. 


for spe 


Bishop Barnes Continues 
To Stir England 

Dr. E. C. Barnes, whose career as bishop 
of Birmingham, has been marked by vigor- 
ous discussion, has been saying recently 
that reunion between Anglicans and free 
chmen will doubtless go on unless 
lo-Catholics gain control in the 
ymmunion, in which case the cleav- 
age will widen. Asked why more able men 
not enter the ministry, Barnes 
reported to have replied, “How can you 
expect intelligent young men, say in our 
iversities, not to be alienated by conflicts 
and by teaching which 





sishop 


the church 
Biblical scholarship and the picture 
universe which modern science pre- 
sents? The type of man which years ago 





considered ordination now chooses some 
ther career and satisfies his religious in- 
stincts in social service. This alienation 


t thoughtful sets the fashion for 
thers As the churches become less well 
ported, those in official charge of them 
fall into poverty; they cannot buy books and 
reviews; they do not know how thought is 
have no message for the 
lucated members of the community, 
this means in practice that they fall 
hack upon sentiment, emotion, or the over 
ration of ritual.” 


levelor ing: tl ey 


Not Bad for One Session’s 

Accomplishment 
i students at Ohio State Uni- 
sntly invited attendance at an 
student forum held in the 
student cial center. The _ invitations 
t t those present would “discuss 
thoroughly” these topics: “Christianity, 
ism, Hinduism, Buddhism, etc 
Peace,” and “America, China, 
India, Korea, Europe, etc., and 
World 1 Pe: ice.” It was also promised that 
timate solution of the war problem 

will be discussed.” 





Fundamentalist Colleges 
to Organize 
Mae 


e than 20 colleces were represented 
ional convention of orthodox col- 
es held recently in Chicago. An or- 
fanization to be known as the Association 
servative Protestant Colleges came 
iz. If anyone wants to know 
nservative Protestant colleges 
he following statement of faith 
e enlightening: We believe in 
¢ holy scriptures as the supernatural 
ind authoritative revelation of God's will 
‘oman. 2. We believe in the deity and 
virgin birth of Christ, and in the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit. 3. We believe 
that God created the physical universe by 


na | 


1d } 
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a separate act of divine power, and that 
he created man in his own image, denying 
the modern hypothesis of evolution; nor 
do we believe that man is a product of 
such evolution. 4. We believe in the fall 
of man through transgression, and in the 
substitutionary ment of Christ. 5. 
necessity of the new 
birth, and in purity of heart and life. 6. 
We believe in the resurrection of the 
body. 7. We believe in the second 
ing of Christ, 
punishments. 


atone 


We believe in the 


com- 


and in future rewards and 


Secretaries Will Prove 
Their Accessibility 

Under the heading, “Anyone May Talk 
to Secretaries,” the Continent reports the 
decision of the officers of the board of 
Christian education of the Presbyterian 
church to make themselves accessible to 
attendants at the approaching general as- 
sembly of that denomination. Represen- 
tatives of the board will register the hour 
at which they will be free for interviews, 
and anyone desiring to ask questions will 


be welcomed at those times. 


Dean Inge Lectures at Yale 


HAT A MAGNIFIC 
ING-BOARD 
at Yale university 
voices of the day! 
lor, Jowett, 
ever) 


ENT SOUND- 
there has been 
for the worthy 
Beecher, Brooks, Tay- 
Horne, McDowell, Fosdick— 
who has served as Lyman 
lecturer, has helped to lift that 
platform a little higher, until the 


pro- 
vided 


man 
Beecher 


voice 


that speaks from it today is bound to 
carry to all the English-speaking world. 
This year Dr. William Ralph Inge, dean 
of St. Paul’s cathedral, London, crossed 


the Atlantic to deliver the annual series, 
and newspapers vied with one another in 
reporting at length what was being said 


in the chapel of the divinity school at 
New Haven. 
Dean Inge, accustomed as he must be 


to moving in an atmosphere of publicity, 
was obviously unprepared for the public 
attention given his Yale lectures. That 
the masses should really be interested in 
anything said by a preacher to preachers 
about preaching was beyond his belief, 
and there was a touch of asperity in his 
sardonic references to the attendance of 
the representatives of a sensation-hungry 
press. Yet there was reason for the in- 
terest of the press. The American public 
had an interest in the dean himself, for 
his reputation as a stimulating thinker is 
well established on this side of the At- 
lantic. It had an interest in the 
as lectures, for, year after year, they have 
provided material for wide discussion. 
More than all, it has an interest in reli- 
gion, to which, in its multitudinous con- 
it is giving keen attention in these 
The newspapers which sent their 
reporters to Yale knew well what they 
were doing. 


lectures 


cerns, 
days. 


THE DOMINANT IDEA 
Dean Inge had laid out 
purely historical task. He 


inant idea in current Cl 


for himself a 
took one dom- 
iristian thought, 
the idea of the kingdom of God, and 
traced the preaching of that idea from the 
sus to the present. “This is the 
side of Christian teaching which now ex- 
cites most attention in all parts of the 
world,” said he, and then went on to add, 
“I do not say, or think, that it is really 
quite the most important side.” 

In the New Testament, the subject of 
his first lecture, the dean finds no guid- 
ance, save in the presence of the general 
principles of the gospel, for the building 
of the kingdom among men. “In the gos- 
pels there is no trace of any expectation 
that the church had a long career to run. 
The church was regarded by the first dis- 
ciple as a mere stop-gap till the super- 


days of Je 


natural kingdom of God should come. The 
position of the little flock of Christ in a 
world governed by an autocracy 
was so different from that of the Chris- 
tian churches today that any prophetic 
precepts intended for a world so radically 
changed would have been simply unin- 
telligible and would not have been pre- 
served if they had been uttered. Nor is 
there any reason to that they 
were uttered. It is quite useless for 
socialists to look 
the gospels. The words, 
me a judge or a divider over 
heed; beware of all covet- 
sum up the attitude of the his- 
Christ to these 


hostile 


suppose 


conservatives or 
for texts in 
Vho made 
you?’ ‘Take 
ousness,’ 


either 


torical questions.” 
PREACHING AND RHETORIC 


It was in this first lecture that the dean 


expressed his doubts as to the benefit 
conferred on preaching by rhetoric. The 
great preachers of the early church, such 
as Gregory of Nazianzus and Chrysos- 


into 
did so under condi- 
They sat while 
their audience stood around 
them. But as matters have developed 
“some fashionable preachers with their 
congregations are enough to make schol- 
ars laugh and angels weep.” 

When the dean came 
preaching of the early church he found 
there, too, little idea “that the moral and 
spiritual world ought to be reflected in 
social institutions.” When that 
gling infant church faced the challenge 
of wrong conditions it frequently seemed 
to have but one of two solutions to offer. 
Either the Christian must withdraw from 
the world, into a type of asceticism and 
communism which went beyond that de- 
sired by St. Luke or St or he 
must seek refuge in expectation of an im- 
pending millennial advent 


tom, who first introduced rhetoric 
Christian preaching, 
tions of the classroom. 


they talked; 


to take up the 


strug- 


James 


CONSTANTINE AND MILLENNIALISM 

It was when the mill ennial hope died 
that the hope of establishment of a new 
society on earth sprang up. “The 
conversion of Constantine gave the death 
blow to the millennial cult. The hope of a 
Christian empire dawned. The homilies 
of the church fathers tend become in- 
socialistic. When we come to 
Ambrose, a Christian Stoic, we find him 
following Seneca in his denunciation of 
riches. But I fear we must admit that 
the attacks upon mammon from the pul- 
pit were then, as now, flowers of rhetoric 
rather than prophecies in dead earnest. 
The church did little to humanize legis- 
lation.” 


kind of 


creasingly 
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The Inspirational Books of 


RALPH 
WALDO 
TRINE 


The Great Comforter 
of This Age 


The popularity of Mr. Trine’s 
books increases from year to year. 
They are now widely read all over 
the world and are found in all sorts 
of out-of-the-way places from 
Alaska to India. Some of them are 
printed in twenty different lan- 
guages. Of his superb work “In 
Tune With the Infinite’ over 752, 
000 copies were sold. These facts 
bear testimony to the soundness of 
his philosophy. 

~ and peace pervade his 
work. It fills a universal need. 
The thoughts which instinctively 
live in many minds are expressed 
with vigor and clearness. The 
profoundest themes are dealt with 
so simply and persuasively that 
they are understood by all classes. 
Above all, his philosophy is prac- 
tical, a to all of the every 
day problems of life. 


MY PHILOSOPHY AND 
MY RELIGION 

Mr. Trine’s latest book demon- 

strating the pons of his philosophy 

in life’s daily affairs. $1.50 


The Life Books 


The Higher Powers of Mind and 
Spirit 
In Tune With the Infinite 
What All the World’s A-seeking 
The New Alinement of Life 
In the Hollow of His Hand 
This Mystical Life of Ours 
$1.75 each 


The Life Booklets 


The Winning of the Best 

On the Open Road 

Thoughts I Met on the Highway 

Every Living Creature 

Character-Building Thought Power 

The Greatest Thing Ever Known 
$1.00 each 


Other Books 


Through the Sunlit Year, $1.75 
The World’s Balance Wheel, $1.00 











At All Booksellers 


If = will send your name and 
address we will mail you a free 
illustrated booklet about Mr Ralph 
Waldo Trine and his work. 


DODD MEAD & COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 




















Dr. Mullins Recovers 
From Operation 


Dr. Edgar Y. Mullins, president of the 
southern Baptist theological seminary, 
Louisville, Ky., and of the Baptist World 
alliance, has recovered quickly from a se- 
vere operation recently performed on him. 
Dr. Mullins has not been in the best of 
health for some time, but it is expected 
that, as soon as he has recovered from the 
immediate effects of this operation, he will 
be able to take up all his work with his 
accustomed vigor. 


Rochester Observing 
75th Anniversary 

This is the week of the 75th anniversary 
of Rochester theological seminary, the 
great Baptist institution. The program 
includes the commencement’ sermon, 
preached by Pres. Clarence A. Barbour, 
together with addresses by Pres. Milton 
G. Evans, of Crozer theological seminary; 
Pres. Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin, 
Pres. E. D. Burton, of the university of 
Chicago; Prof. A. H. Newman, of Mercer 
university; Prof. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
of Union theological seminary; Dr. J. A. 
Earl, editor of the Baptist; Dr. C. A. 
Baldwin; Dr. Carl W. Petty; Dr. David 
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A. Pitt; Dr. George F. Genung; and sey. 
eral members of the graduating class, 


Chicago Choirs to Compete 
In Music Festival 


Choirs from 13 churches in Chicago, in. 
cluding one Jewish synagogue and two 
Negro congregations, will compete in the 
first church choral festival to be held 
under the auspices of the city’s church 
federation on May 18. Each choir will 
sing the same song, together with one 
additional number of its own choosing. 
An immediate increase in interest in the 
quality of the city’s church music is ex. 
pected to grow out of the contest, which 
is planned as an annual event. 


Presbyterians Define 
“Christian College” 

The Presbyterian board of Christian 
education, at its annual meeting recently 
held in Philadelphia, adopted a report of 
its general secretary, Dr. William Chalm- 
ers Covert, which tells what a Christian 
college is. To those who have been won. 
dering how to recognize such an institu. 
tion when they met with it, the Presby- 
terians offer this 5-point definition: The 
professors must be professing Christians 


Pacific Coast Holds Theological Conference 


OR THE SECOND YEAR the 

ministers of California held their 
Pacific Coast Theological conference at 
Los Angeles, at the opening of April. The 
enterprise seems now to be established 
on a permanent basis. It has reached out 
to include ministers of almost all the lead- 
ing Protestant communions in its mem- 
bership. It serves to give annual rein- 
forcement to a sane and constructive 
liberalism in a part of the country where 
the reactionary religious forces are at their 
strongest. 

The sessions each day began with 
messages from pastors of churches nearby. 
Dr. Robert Freeman, the minister of the 
great First Presbyterian church of Pasa- 
dena, spoke on “The Apocalypse in the 
Old Testament,” and Dr. Learned, of the 
Episcopal church in the same city, on 
“The Spiritual Message of the Gospels.” 
Added to these were the daily messages 
of Dr. Charles F. Aked, who, at the Wil- 
shire boulevard Congregational church, 
is already making so deep an impression 
upon the mental and spiritual life of Los 
Angeles. 

UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS SPEAK 

The afternoon sessions were closed each 
day with addresses under the general 
title of “A Message of Education and 
Science to Religion.” Thus, Prof. G. M. 
Stratton came from the university of 
California to discuss, “Where Has Psy- 
chology Left Religion?”; Prof. John C. 
Shedd, of Occidental college, talked on 
“The Method of Science”; and Prof. W. 
J. Miller, of the university of California, 
treated “The Record of Progress in the 
Earth.” The addresses of all three were 
of great value as illustrating the basis for 
understanding between religion and science 
that is offered today. 

The main attention of the conference is 


apt to be given to the speakers brought 
from afar. This year both of the “im- 
ported” men came from Chicago, and both 
were asked to spend most of their time 
in discussing various phases of preaching. 
Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, of the Metho- 
dist church, was asked to conduct an in- 
formal conference on the three afternoons 
on “The Ministerial Problem.” In the hands 
of Bishop Hughes, however, the hour be 
came one of sparkling and moving address. 
Taking Jesus as his type of preacher, 
he treated the naturalness of his life, 
the personal quality of his teaching, and 
his relation to youth. Then in the evening 
Bishop Hughes delivered three more ad- 
dresses: “The Religious Man and His 
Mind,” “The Religious Man and His 
300k,” and “The Religious Man and His 
Heart.” It was impassioned oratory, and 
unusually penetrating. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PREACHING 

As a foil for Bishop Hughes there came 
Dr. Ozora S. Davis, president of the Chi 
cago Theological seminary, to discuss, 9 
much the classroom manner, “The Preach 
able Doctrine,” “Sources of Sermon Ma- 
terial,” “The Ministry for the Future, 
“The Preacher and His Own Soul,” ané 
“The Preacher as an Artist.” It was the 
same Dr. Davis, known to hundreds 0 
seminary students and thousands in his 
larger audiences, genial, witty, and always 
leaving a message that is remembered. 

The conference elected Dr. Frank Dye. 
of Los Angeles, to a third term as # 
president. Dr. Dyer tried to sidestep th 
honor, with its attendant responsibilities, 
but the same abilities that have worked 
through him to build the conference 
to what it has become bid fair now © 
keep him at its head for an indefinilt 
period. It seems likely that a tho 
persons will attend the sessions next ye 
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Just off the press 


Psychology of 
Leadership 


Henry Edward Tralle 





Not a talk about leadership, but an inspiration to leadership. 


The message of the book is 


WAKE UP IN THE HEAD 


and it prescribes some effective head tonics. 


It tells the average man how to realize on the unutilized three-fourths of 
himself, and shows him how he may do this through a progressive developing 
of his personality and the achieving of satisfying success in life. 


What Professor F. M. Gregg, Department of Psychology, Nebraska Wesleyan University 
thinks of the book: 


“I have had the privilege of presenting the subject of psychology to nearly three thousand 
students, and I have found that one of the subjects in which they are most vitally interested 
is the subject of personality. In consequence I have looked up all the books I could find 
on the subject, but no other one is the equal, in my judgment, of Dr. Tralle’s PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF LEADERSHIP. I could wish that every ambitious young man or woman, 
inside or outside of college, could have a chance to read this grippingly interesting book. 
Its analysis is keen, its psychology is sound, its advice exceedingly wholesome and help- 
ful, and its literary style is compellingly engaging.” 


What Professor E. Morris Fergusson, Department of Religious Education, Boston Uni- 
versity thinks of the book: 


“Vividly, quaintly, in every-day language, and well in line with the best psychological 
thinking of the day, Dr. Tralle here drives searchingly home to the easy-going reader the 
ways and means of personal leadership power. It is a snappy book, with a message to 
young folks of how they may win, and to older ones who want to learn what they can yet 
do to acquire the arts and powers of a forceful individuality.” 











Price $1.75 
353 Fourth Avenue THE CENTURY CO. New York City 
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and members of some evangelical church; 
the Bible must be taught by a faculty 
member; regular public worship must be 
held at which the attendance of students 
and faculty is expected; there must be a 
positive Christian viewpoint in all teach- 
ing; the development and culture of 
Christian character must be the end of all 
influence. The board found it 
to wrestle with the embarrass- 
ments caused by a deficit, which 
mounted to $253,000. Of the four boards 
left after the Presbyterians completed 
their scheme of reorganization two years 
igo, the foreign board and the board of 


academic 
necessary 





The Shepherd of Eternity 


And Other Poems 
By EVA GORE-BOOTH 


A series of spiritual poems under such head- 
ings as, In Praise of Life, Deliverance, The 
Answered Prayer, The Wonderful Hour, To 
a Little Boy, A Builder of Rainbows, The 
Hidden Beauty, ete 

Crown 8vo 


Net, $1.50 


| 
| 
| 


| Outline on the Book of Psalms 
for Meditations or Sermons 
By the REV. ALFRED G. MORTIMER 


The purpose of this work is to supply both 
clergy and laity with suggestions for medita- 
tion on the Book of Psalms. Four Outlines 
have been provided for every day of the 
month; two taken from the Morning and two 
from the Evening Psalms In addition, five 
| Outlines have been supplied for each d 
| having Proper Psalms. The 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


method pur- 
sued in the work has been that of the author's 


“Helps to Meditation.” 8vo. $3.00 net 





| 
| Longmans, Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York City 








When You Go to the National Capital 
You ere invited to attend the 
VERMONT AVENUE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
National Representative Church Bidg. 


Project Indorsed by Disciples’ International 
onvention 


EARLE WILFLEY, Pastor 














Church Seating, Pulpits, 

') Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, ete = 





Globe Furniture Co., 19 Park Place Nortivilie, Mich. 








5000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
AND MINISTERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good booke 
and handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes 
Good commission. Send for free cata- 
logue and price list. 


GERORGH W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. J. Monenm Bldg. Chiesac. DL 














WANTED —A Presbyterian minister 
in good manufacturing and railroad town of 
5,000. Good Church and manse—fine cli- 
mate and located on water. Plenty of work. 
E. J. Noreus, Gladstone, Michigan. 








CHRISTIAN 


ministerial relief report increases in sup- 
port, while the board of national missions 
nd the educational board are facing de- 
ficits. The officers of the latter explain 
the drop by the refusal of some churches 
to give as much to the support of the one 
board as they formerly gave to the five it 
perseded. There is growing a 
lamentalist attack on the board, based 
the alleged some of its 
officers in liberalism 


also 


activity of 
promoting 
lents in Presbyterian institutions. The 
portant Brooklyn church of which Dr 
hn F. Carson is pastor, it is reported, 


among 


1 1 


s refused to give further support to the 


ucation board while Dr. James 
rke remains as one of its secretarie 
r. Carson will be remembered as the 


William 


conservative who displaced Dr. Willian 
the board of foreign 


rson Merrill on 
ions a year ago. 


Calls for Preachers Who 
Will Fight for Gospel 
In addressing the 
the Presbyterian 


graduating class of 
theological seminary, 

uisville, Ky., on May 5, Dr. Clarence 
l<dward Macartney, moderator of the 
Presbyterian general assembly, called for 
ministers who will “fight for the faith 
the church itself.” “You have 
ne to the work of the Christian minis- 
a crucial and anxious hour,” Dr. 
“The first 
about a minister 


ithin 


try in 
Macartney told the graduates. 
ling we want to know 
tod iy is whether or not he is loyal to the 


spel 


1 


Christianity was not established 
in the world by men who quietly said one 
to another that they believed the gospel 
and proposed to preach it and live it, but 
who would not lift up a voice against un- 
believers and unbelief. It was established 
by men who not only preached the gos- 
pel, but who stood ready at all times to 


defend it against disloyalty, perversion 
and distortion. We want to know 
whether a man is loyal to the gospel, 


through and through, and up and down 
t enough that we should know how 


want to 


Itist 


a minister sings and prays; we 
know how he votes in council, presbytery, 


} 


synod, assembly. Does he vote for or 
against the gospel? The new generation 
of ministers have it in their power to de- 
cide whether or not the gospel is to be 
driven out of the churches, and take re- 
uge in Bible schools, gospel halls, and 
street corner preaching. This issue is 


nothing less than that.” 


Lutheran Inner Mission 
Meets in Pittsburgh 
The 
ner mission and charity workers is open 
Pittsburgh. The conf 
1 cover all phases of such social service 


Lu- 


gen- 


annual conference of Lutheran in 


ng today in ference 
under 
the 
divisional 
hw! 


pices, pubiicity, 


ctivities as are carried on 

theran auspices. In addition to 
there will be 

children, he 

hospitals and training 

Workers from more than 230 


charitable agencies will be represented 


eral sessions 


leetings oO! 
deaconesses, 


schools. 


Ford Hall Concludes 
Prosperous Year 

For the 18th season Ford Hall, Boston, 
has carried through a course of 26 Sunday 
evening open forum discussions. 
those who spoke this year were 


Among 
Rabbi 


CENTURY 
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Stephen S. Wise, on the Ku Klux klan- 
Dean Charles R. Brown, on “What the 
Church has to Say to Labor”; Pres 
Arthur E. Morgan, on “What Is Civiliza. 
tion?”; Miss Margaret Slattery, on “Who 
Does Your Thinking for You?”; Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, on “Race Prejudice”: 
Rabbi Harry Levi, on “The Real Ameri. 
can” and Matthew Woll on “Labor’s At. 
titude toward Socialism and Commup. 
ism.” The season closed with a debate 
on American participation in the league 
of nations, with Manley O. Hudson sup. 
porting that course and Herbert Adams 
Gibbons opposing it. Once a month the 
meetings were broadcast, and questions 
were answered from the platform as they 
were received by telegraph from radio lis- 
from South Dakota, 
Iowa, Florida and Quebec were among 
those thus treated. Listeners-in in Marl. 
borough, England, sent an expression of 
their appreciation to Dr. George Cole- 
man, who continues as the director and 
mainspring of the Ford Hall enterprise 


teners. Questions 


Bishop Lawrence Ceases 
Active Work 

After 32 years as head of the Episcopal 
diocese of Massachusetts, Bishop William 
Lawrence has retired from active labor 
Dr. Charles L. Slattery, bishop coadjutor, 
takes up the burdens that the famous Bos- 
ton ecclesiast is laying down. Dr. Law- 
rence is perhaps better known than any 
other bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
His championship of liberal 
views in theology has given to his writ- 
ings an influence beyond his own com- 
munion and beyond his own land. 


Bible Class Frees Dry 
Law Violator 


church. 


After 174 days in jail for making moon- 
shine liquor, Mrs. Mary Storolios is free 
and reunited with her family. Mrs. Stor 
when arrested, was sentenced to 
pay a fine of $350, and, in the absence of 
that sum, was sent to jail to work the 
fine out at the rate of $1 a day. Her hus- 
band and five children came on the char- 
ity of a society in Philadelphia for sup- 
A class in a Methodist Sunday 
reading of the case in a news 
paper, raised enough to pay part of the 
fine, and the judge, reconsidering his sen- 
tence, reduced the total to an amount 
which released the woman. 


olios, 


°? 
port 


school, 


Takes Percy Stickney 
Grant’s Former Pulpit 

Rev. Donald B. Aldrich, a young Epis 
copal minister who has been assistant 
to the dean of St. Paul’s cathedral, Bot 
ton, has accepted the rectorship of the 
church of the Ascension, New York city. 
This is the parish in which Dr. Perey 
Stickney Grant had his stormy and color 
ful ministry of more than 30 years. 


Division Bringing Impotency to 
Churches, Says Dr. Reiland 

Dr. Karl Reiland, rector of St. George's 
Episcopal church, New York city, is out 
with an article in the Churchman 8 
which, after making much the same & 
tack on the divisions within Christendom 
that scores of other Episcopal ministet 
have made, he sums up the results of the 
present denominational system as “R 
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12 mo. Cloth Binding, $1.50 ; itor-in-Chief Church Management 
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gious anaemia, ecclesiastical conceit, sanc- 
tified excuses, spiritual complacency,” 
and calls modern churchmen “the cham- 
pion opportunists and obscurantists of 
the world.” Dr. Reiland offers four sug- 
gestions in seeking church unity: “1. The 
admission that any baptism by minister 
or layman, Catholic or Protestant, or any- 
body else, without any creedal test, is a 
sufficient fulfilment of the gospel expec- 
tation; for baptism is a sign of a Chris- 
tian’s profession, an oath of Christian en- 
deavor. 2. An absolutely free communion 
table, wherever there is one, without any 
permission or examination or hesitation, 
but a communion which will displace our 
present ex-communion. 3. We should 
immediately agree that any ordained 
Christian minister can take part, share or 
perform any ministerial act of whatso- 
ever nature in any of our churches when- 
ever courtesy or convenience invites him. 
4. We should become ‘spiritual in our eco- 
nomic common sense.’ Where one church 
is enough for a community and there are 
four or five others, the others ‘should sell 
out and give the proceeds to the church 


,” 


that has the strength’. 


This Week's 
Heretics 


The Presbyterian continues to converge 
its heresy-hunt on the Presbyterian board 
of Christian education. Its latest issue, 
without naming any officers of that board 
specifically, says, “We again call atten- 
tion of our honored board of education 
and of the worthy and faithful element 
in the board and secretaries to the serious 
conditions revealed by this national con- 
ference of young Presbyterians. The 
forces in the board’s agents and in the 
faculties who are responsible for this 
spirit, utterance and action should be dis- 
missed forthwith, and sound persons put 
in their places.” The main target for this 
attack is Dr. James E. Clarke, editor of 
the Presbyterian Advance, of Nashville, 
and a secretary of the education board. 


Another Great Methodist 
Church for Cleveland 

With its campaign for a $350,000 build- 
ing fund over-subscribed, the Methodist 
church of the Savior, Cleveland, is ready 
to go ahead with the construction of what 
will prove to be one of the most com- 
manding churches of that city. The build- 
ing fund was raised in eight days. Mr. 
Frank A. Arter, a member of the church, 
gave $100,000 of the total 


Closes Long Ministry in 
Difficult Field 

After 27 years as pastor of the Metho- 
dist church of All Nations, a parish on 
the lower east side of New York city, Dr. 
John R. Henry has retired. Dr. Henry 
has watched this church grow from noth- 
ing to one of the most widely known 
polyglot congregations in America. The 
work with Chinese and Russian groups 
has been particularly successful. Rev. 
C. C. Webber succeeds Dr. Henry. 


This Editor Wants No Trouble 
In His Denomination 


A Methodist League for Faith and Life 


has just been formed, with the pious ob- | 
ject of preserving that denomination from | 
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the loss of faith that certain of its con- 
servative members think is coming on it. 
The platform of the league was sent to 
the Methodist press, backed by an impres- 
sive list of officers’ names, with the re- 
quest that it be published. One editor, 
Dr. William H. Phelps, did not publish. 
Instead, his editorial pages in the Michi- 
gan Christian Advocate carried this para- 
graph: “Some of our beloved brothers in 
the east are organizing a movement in 
Methodism to preserve the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. Fine, that is our 
task, too. They ask us politely for pub- 
licity. We feel constrained to wait and 
see which sort of faith preservers they 
are. If they are set to give us an example 
of holy living and Christlikeness, we will 
yield the whole paper to them. If they 
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7 West 45th Street 





AN UNUSUAL RECORD 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


Edited by 
Milton S. Littlefield, D. D. 


In less than three months from publication, Feb. 2, 
1925, more than 6,000 copies have been sold! 


Five reasons for this immediate response: 


1. The book contains a richer selection of the ageless 
hymns that have endeared themselves to countless 
thousands than any other recent hymnal. 


2. The best association of familiar hymns and tunes 
has been more fully maintained, and the newer 
tunes possess the necessary melodic element to 
make them easily singable. 


3. The words of the hymns are within the staff in clear 
legible type, the first line above the tune as a head- 
ing. All the indexes are in the front of the book in 
logical order and the Index of Subjects of the most 
complete and comprehensive character. 


The Responsive Readings consist of the choicest 
passages from The Old and New Testaments, cov- 
ering a wide range of Scriptural thought, in two 
sizes of type, and each Reading occupies one page. 
The Prayers and Collects are consecutively num- 
bered so that they can be announced for united 


5. The mechanical features of the 
quality, finish and endurance to a degree unequalled 
by any competing hymnal. 


If you wish new hymn books do not fail to examine this one. 


Examination copy sent on request —Price $135.00 per hundred. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF HYMN BOOKS SINCE 1855 
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follow the usual methods that are noy 
marring and embittering the other de. 
nominations, we must beg to be excuseg 
If they are partly right and partly wrong. 
we are ready to follow as far as we can 
Our gentle readers will bear with us 
while we wait to see whether our friends 
are out to save the church or are simply 
spoiling for some excitement. Personally, 
we find the task of fighting the world, the 
flesh and the devil quite exciting, all oj 
the time, and the lure of the excitemen; 
of ambushing our own friends does no: 
immediately appeal to us.” 


Japanese Students 
for Peace 

The students of Japan are practically a 
unit against anything that smacks of milj- 
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tarism, A. J. Elliott, student secretary of 
the national council of the Y. M. C. A, 
told a luncheon held in his honor in Chi- 
cago recently. Mr. Elliott is just back 
from an extended trip among the colleges 
of the orient. “If war develops between 
the United States and Japan, it will be 
hecause it was forced by propagandists in 
America,” he declared. He admitted the 
presence of war propagandists in Japan 
as well. 


Praise Heightened Standards 
of Army Chaplaincy 

At a dinner to army chaplains given in 
Washington, D. C., by the general com- 
mittee on army and navy chaplains of the 
Federal Council the acting secretary of 
Dwight F. Davis, said: “The 
churches, through their authorized com- 
mittees and commissions on army and 


war, 
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navy chaplains, have been a potent factor 
in aiding the war department to determine 
the qualifications of men who should serve 
as chaplains. The high standards which 
have been set and the care exercised by 
the various boards in making selections 
have given us a corps of men of judg- 
ment, vision, imagination, courage and de- 
votion, with exceptional mental equip- 
ment, and a broad, safe and sane view. 
We now have regular army chaplains in 
Porto Rico, Panama, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pine Islands and China, and at 86 stations 
in the United States. In addition there 
are nearly 1,100 reserve corps chaplains 
and 152 National Guard chaplains who 
are serving as spiritual leaders for their 
units. Last year the attendance on regu- 
larly appointed services for divine wor- 
ship was nearly 300,000 more than that 
for the preceding year.” 


Dr.Glover Calls Americans Half-Educated 


OES AMERICA PROVIDE better 


education for her masses than Great 
Britain? Dr. T. R. Glover, famous 
British Baptist leader, writing in the Lon- 


jon Daily News, claims that this superi- 
ority is a matter of externals only. He 
holds that, so far as real education is 
concerned, the people of England are far 
ahead of the people of the United States. 
“We have to remember that America 
is not a land where education is carried 
toa high point,” he says. Dr. Johnson 
said of 18th century Scotland that every 
man there might get a taste of learning, 
but no man got a bellyful. The chances 
are that in many of the states, if not in a 
majority of them, the workingman’s child 
will get a better elementary education 
than here—not a sounder one necessarily, 
but better in that it suggests more pos- 
sibilities of going further. 

“The middle-class boy or girl will in 
hardly any state get at all so good a 





secondary education as they might in any 
town of 40,000 people in England. What 
the American child gets will probably 
cost the community more, and the com- 
munity will be very proud of the expendi- 
ture. But the universities suffer for the 
shoddy work of third-rate teachers in the 
schools and half-baked theorists of the 
school boards and education offices, etc. 
“An English sixth form boy will go to 
Cambridge with a sounder scholarship 
than most American B.A.’shave when they 
leave college with honors—because the 
college and university have to make up for 
wasted years of boyhood and to do what 
in England is fifth form work. The effect 













Choose Religion Before Science, 
Says College President 

Dr. Robert E. Vinson, president of 
Western Reserve university, in lecturing 
recently before Mount Union college, Al- 
liance, O., called for a union of the reli- 
gious and scientific forces of the country. 
“We must come to the place,” the news- 
papers reported Dr. Vinton as saying, 
“where religion and science go hand in 
hand. But if we cannot do this, then let 
us throw the scientist overboard and all 











on the community is unhappy. The leaders 


are ill-taught and ill-trained and do not 
know it. I am not talking of Harvard 
and Yale. But all over the states are 
theologians and scientists who are half- 
educated; they may be specialists, but 
they have no background of culture.” 
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MARCH MUSICALES~ * 
Every Saturday Evening, February 28th to March 28th 
—THIRD YEAR — : 
Louis Graveure - Baritone Pablo Casals - Cellist ; 
Vladimir De Pachmann - Pianist Efrem Zimbalist - Violinist 
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Union Theological 
Seminary 


NEW YORK CITY 





TWO TEN DAY SUMMER CONFERENCES 





Fourth Annual Conference on 
City Church Work 
June 2nd to 12th, 1925 








For Pastors and other Religious Workers, 
men and women, in City and Industrial Cen- 
ters. Interd inational. Intensive Group 
Study Lect by pr t Pastors 
Social Workers. 


For full information, address Prof. Gay- 
ord S. ite, Director of the De ~ a 
on 


ment of Church and Community, 
dway, 


Theological Seminary, 3041 
New York City. 


Fifth Annual Mid- Summer Conference for 
Ministers and Religious Workers 
July 6th to 17th, 1925 


An Interdenominational Conference wi bh 
Lectures by the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
D.D., Dr. Thaddeus H. Ames, Prof. P. 
O'Connell, Prof. Kemper Fullerton, Prof. 
John Baillie, and Prof. James E. Frame, on 
the Ministry, ~~—yp-'-¥ and Re- 
igion, the Meaning of on, Old and 

ew Testament Stu y- 

For full information, address the Rev. 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Director, Union 
Theological Seminary, 3041 Broadway, 
New York City. 

















Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 
Fifty-niath year opens August 18, 1924 
Prepares men and women for 





The Pasterate Religious Education Research 
Service 


Sosa! Pereign Service 
Practical Instruction. Facilities of Uni- 
versity of California. Graduate 
Oppertunitics fer self sappert 
Herman F. Swarts, Pres. 











Church and Sunday School 
EURNIIVSS 


CHARLES SVOBODA 
217 Fuller Building Philadelphia, Pa. 























PARISH PAPERS 


Any church, school or class 
publish a parish paper by using our 
co-operative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work, 

Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 

The National Religious Press 
GG May Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
Dunya for Chard ond Suniey Steal 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1104 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 4 
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become fundamentalists. Christianity is 
saying to the world, ‘The things that I 
teach are true.’ Science is saying the same 
thing. If these two forces cannot agree 
in our minds, then let us forget about 
science and not disturb our faith in God.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Services for The Open, arranged by Laura I. Mat- 
toon and Helen D. Bragdon. Century, $1.00. 
Immortality in Post-Kantian Idealism, by Edgar S. 
Brightman. Harvard Univ. Press, $1.00. 

The Man from An African Jungle, by W. C. Wil- 
cox. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Handbook of Alaska: Its Resources, Products, and 
Attractions, by A. W. Greely. Scribners, $3.50. 

Who's Who in the Bible, by E. Fletcher Allen. 
G. P. Putnam, $2.00 

Saints and Ladies, by Clarissa H. Spencer. Wom- 
an's Press, $1.50. 

The Old Gospel at the Heart of the Metropolis, by 
J. R. Stratton. Doran, $2.00 

Before the Dawn, by Toyohiko Kagawa. Doran, 
$2.50. 





IMMORTALITY 


Christian Belief in Immortality, Snowden 


) 

= Power of an Endless Life, Saunderson 
($1.00) 

Belief in God and Immortality, Leuba 
($2.50) 

New Light on Immortality, Randal! ($1.75) 
e Sense of Immortality, Philip Cabot 
(Cloth $1, Paper 50c) 

The Problem of Immortality, Tsanoff, 
($3.00) 

Immortality, Marchant ($1.75) 

Man and the Attainment of Immortality, 
Simpson ($2.25) 

Personal Immortality, James ($1.50) 

At One With the Invisible, Sneath ($3.00) 

The Assurance of Immortality, Fosdick 
($1.00) 

Religion and the Future Life, 12 Scien- 
tists ($3.00) 
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The Political Awakening of the East, by George 
Matthew Dutcher. Abingdon, $2.00. 

The Basis of Racial Adjustment, by Thomas J. 
Woofter. Ginn & Co., $1.40. 

An Encyclopedia of the Violin, by Alberto Bach- 
mann. Appleton, $5.00. 

The Wonder of Life, by Joel Blau. Macmillan, 
$2.00. 

Current Week-Day Religious Education, by P. H. 
Lotz. Abingdon, $2.00. 

Drama in Religious Service, by Martha Candler. 
Century, $3.00. 

A Book of Original Parties, by Ethel Owen. Ab- 
ingdon, 75c. 
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BOOKS BY DEAN INGE 


Personal Religion and the Life of 
Devotion, $1.00. 
—- Idealism and Mysticism, 
1.75. 

Religion and Life, $1.00. 

Outspoken Essays, Ist Series, $2.25. 
Outspoken Essays, 2d Series, $2.25. 

We pay postage 
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Good books on 
THE RURAL CHURCH 


Tested Methods in Town and Country. 
Brunner, $1.25. 

Churches of Distinction in Town and Country, 
Brunner, $1.50. 

Cee Program for the Rural Community, 


1.75. 

The Church on the Changing Frontier, 
ww, $2.50 

Rural Church Life in the Middle West, 
Landis, $2.50. 

Country Church in Industrial Zones, $2.50. 

Town and Country Church in the United 
States, Morse and Brunner, $2.50. 

Church Life in the Rurai Bouth, Brunner, 


$2.50. 

Country Church in New World Order, 
Brunner, $1.00. 

Six Thousand Country Churches, Gill and 
Pinchot, $2.00. 

Rural Church Serving the Community, 
Barp, 75c. 

The Church in America, Brown, $2.00. 

The Country Church, Gill and Pinchot, $) .60. 

The Country Church and the Rural Problem, 
Butierfeid, $1.25 

The Social Server. fe Town and Country 
Area, Morse, $2.50. 

Diaguosing the Rural Church, $1.50. 

Indiana Eareer of Religious ucation, 
Athearn, $5.00. 

Bolving the Country Church Problem, 
Bricker, $2.25. 


The Christian Century Press : Chicago 


Recent Books b 

CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
The Character of Paul, $2.25. 
The a of Jesus (Reissue), 

1.65. 

Things Fundamental (Reissue), $1.65, 
Nature Sermons, $1.50. 
Five Present-Day Controversies, $1.50, 


Me t 
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Books by 
PRINCIPAL L. P. JACKS 


The Living Universe, $1.00. 
Realities and Shams, $1.50. 
Religious Perplexities, $1.00. 
Lost Radiance of the Christian Re- 
ligion, 75c. 
We pay postage 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 

















Latest Books of 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL 
Fields of Glory, $1.25. 
Borrowed Axes, $1.25. 
We pay postage 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


























Spring Is Here!—Summer 


Is Coming! 


AND THE MINISTER IS CONFRONTED 
WITH the necessity—and the opportunity—of 
tuning in with Nature and passing on her mes- 
sages to his people with a sympathy and sincerity 
that will draw the hearts of men and women to 
the Father of All. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson finds 
the world tired and troubled, and he has gone out 
to the fields and forests and mountains in search 
of messages which will both soothe and strengthen. 
His search has been successful and here are his 
messages within the covers of a book— 


“Nature Sermons” 


The first announcement of this new book to our 
readers brought scores of orders, not only from 
ministers but from laymen as well. Do not 
neglect to include this title in your book order. 
(Price of book $1.50.) And we would suggest that 
you add also John Timothy Stone's “Places of 
Quiet Strength” ($2.00) and Walter Russell 
Bowie's “Some Open Ways to God" ($1.50). 


All of these men have real messages 
for these troubled times 


Tue CuristiAN Century Press :: CHICAGO 























If you wish to have a sure grasp of the development 
and influence of religion in America, the 
best book now available is 


The History of Religion 
in the United States 


By HENRY K. ROWE 


Professor of Social Science and History 
in Newlon Theological Seminary 


ELIGION, like trade, follows the flag. And, 
although religion has been subordinated to 
political and economic issues in the writing of 
American history, the Church has played no 
minor part in developing a free and democratic 
nation. Through all the years of national growth, 
from Colonial days to the present, the pervasive 
interest in religion is evident, and, says the 
author of this book, nothing in American history 
is more remarkable than the growth of the great 
churches. 


Professor Rowe interprets the various phases of 
development with clarity and sympathy, showing 
how religion has been a constructive force not 
only in developing the rugged character of the 
nation but in fostering American idealism. 


An indispensable book for preachers! 
PRICE, $1.75 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS: Chicago 
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Celebrate the Making 
of the English Bible! 


te early 1900's may go down in history as a later renaissance of Bible reading and understanding. 





As an earlier renaissance broke the ecclesiastical seals that bound the Word of God, so the modern 

translations have thrown the light of a new understanding upon the pages of the book which has for 
generations been handicapped by ancient and ofttimes obscure phraseolegy. In other words, the work 
of such scholars as Weymouth, Moffatt, Ballantine and Goodspeed has made our Bible a living, breath- 
ing message for today rather than a revered, but musty, heirloom handed down by the fathers. 


The high point in this development toward a living Bible has come during the past three or four 
years, with the publication of the Goodspeed books—notably the “American Translation of the New 
Testament”, “The Story of the New Testament” and now “The Making of the English New Testament.” 
Dr. Goodspeed is being called by many leaders the greatest living translator of the Bible; whether he is 
this or not, it must be conceded that his name will go down in history for remarkable achievements in 
New Testament translation and interpretation. 


This year—1925—marks the 400th anniversary of the publication of Tyndale’s English New Testament— 
an epoch-making work. The American Bible Society and other organizations are planning to make the 
year memorable by spreading throughout the world the knowledge of this fact and calling for celebra- 
tions everywhere of the making and the value of the English Bible. 


Vr. Pastor: 


You will overlook a strategic opportunity if you fail to give at least one Sunday this year to a considera- 
lion of the ““making”’ and the significance of the Bible. Why not do this during May—or June? 


We suggest, as among the most valuable volumes in connection with the 
preparation of your sermon the following: 


The Making of the English New Testament, by Edgar J. Goodspeed ($1.50). 


The Making and Meaning of the New Testament, by James H. Snowden 
($1.50). 


The Making and Meaning of the Bible, by George Barclay ($1.75). 


Tae Ceristian Century Press, Other, new books and reissues 


: Check ones desired) 
440 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. OSes nce and Religion, Thomson, 


$2.00 
OWbere Evolution and Religion Meet, 
O Making of English New Testament Coulter (new ed ), $1.00 
* 42 2 . The Challen { Life, Jacks, $1.25. 
As a reader of The Christian O Making and Meaning of New Testament OW het Aile Our Youth? = $1.00. 


. Maki d Meani f Bibl DOJ , L { Men, Rix, $1.50. 
Century you are entitled to . — siapenaaapanaeas Mietpetection 0 New Testament, 


° Se k ith: B om, $1.00 
open a book account with nd mo cine bote checked heseutt OChrist the Truth, Temple, $2.50. 


Oieerz of Religion in U. 8., Rowe, 
1.7 


The Christian eee 7 1s it. Sema 


OF ruit of the Family Tree, Wiggam, 


Century Press ; ONew Deealog of Science, Wiggam, 


440 S. Dearbon St., Chicago OOrigin end Bee Sem 


OEnclosed find remittance. OLife of oom. Series. $10 2. 
O Nature Sermons, Jefferson, $1.50. 
OCharge to my account, payable O)Religion and the Thought of Today, 
Patton, $1.50 
OThe Religion of Wise Men, Wates, 
50 


$1.50. 
OThe Lion in His Den, Hough, $1.75. 


Please send me copy 
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“The Greatest Innovation in Publishi 


Since THE SATURDAY EVENING POS 


Test the next twelve issues of TIME andl 


why James Wallen, sage of East 


not neces- 

sary tosend $1 =e ~ 

with the coupon = 

low to start the next twelve 

issues of TIME coming to you “= 

at once. Your credit is good if a 

dollar bill is not handy. Simply fill in ae 


address at which you wish to receive TIME — we 
will send you a bill later. 
withdrawn shortly for the regular $5 yearly rate. 
the coupon to-day. 


Will It Work for YOU? 


This Special Offer will be 
Mail 


HE Ambassador of a great European power sat talking things 
over with a famed Washington correspondent. They were 
discussing the problem of keeping thoroughly up to date in a 
world where so much of interest was continually happening. Dozens 
of newspapers and magazines came to the Embassy, but the Ambas- 
sador was too busy to read them. 
The newspaper man advised the Ambassador to subscribe at once to TIME— 
the weekly news-magazine. 
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